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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. JT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.’—Géethe, 
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ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
Conductor, Mr. COSTA. Friday next, January 28th, will be repeated 
Mendelssohn’s ST. PAUL. Vocalists—Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. H. Barnby, aud Signor Belletti. Tickets, 3s. 5s, and 10s. 6d, 
each, at the Society’s Office, 6, in Exeter Hall. The next Concert will take place 
or Thursday, 38rd February, being the 50th Auniversary of the Birth of 
Mendelssohn. Particulars will be announced on Saturday, 29th instant. 


R. AGUILAR HAS REMOVED from 151, Albany 


street, to 17, Westbourne-square, W. 


USIC AND SINGING.—M. VASCHETTTI, Professor 
of Singing at Her Majesty’s Theatre, continues to give lessons in singing 
and the pianoforte. For terms, &c., address1, Great Vine-street, Regent-street, W. 








HE VOCAL ASSOCIATION, ST. JAMES'S HALL. 
i 8/ a 


tor, M. Benedict. The Members’ performance on Tuesday evening, 
January 25th. By general request, and fur the accommodation of the friends of 
Subscribers, a limited number of Subscribers’ Tickets to Sofa Stalls, Ba!cony Stalls, 
and Reserved Seats, numbered, may be had at the uniform price of 2s. 6d. each, at 
8t. James’s Hall Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly, W. 








ISS LIZZIE WILSON begs to announce that her 
FIRST GRAND EVENING CONCERS will take place at the New Hall, 
Whittington Club, under distinguished patronage, on Thursday, January 27, 1859, 
to commence at Eight o'clock, when she will be assisted by the following eminent 
artists. Vocalists :— Miss Lizzie Wilson and Miss Dolby, Mr. Wilbye Cooper and 
Signor Belletti. Instrumentalists:—Mr. H. Blagrove, Mr. Distin, Mr. Percival 
Watts, pupil of Signor Regondi; Conductor, Mr. Land. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved 
seats, 58. ; unreserved seats, 2s. 6d. Tickets to be had of Messrs. Sams ; Cramer 
aud 6o.; Keith, Prowse and Co, ; Novello ; Ollivier ; Williams, 11, Paternoster-row ; 
at the Whittington Club, and of Miss Lizzie Wilson, 33, Old Change, St. Paul’s. 


T.. JAMES’S HALL—MISS LOUISA VAN 
NOORDEN begs to announce that her ANNUAL CONCERT will take place 
in the above magnificent Hall, on Thursday evening next, Jan’ 27th, to 
omen at, Bight o’clock. Vocalists: Madme. Viardot Garcia, Miss Eyles, 
Miss Leffler, Miss Van Noorden (ber first appearance), Miss Louisa Van Noorden : 
Signor Luchesi, Signor Dragone, and Mr. Sims Reeves; the Swedish singers.— 
Concertina, Signor Giulio Regondi; Pianoforte, Miss E. Van Noorden. Tickets 
and os may be obtained of Miss Van Noorden, 115, Great Russell-street, 
Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hatton. For particulars see programmes, 








MiSs ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce 
THREE EVENING PERFORMANCES OF CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC on her return from the provinces, the first to take place in the last week 
in — the second and third in April, Full particulars will be shortly au- 
nounced, 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.—On Monday, 


January 24th, at the St. James’s Hall. 


QRGAN IST WANTED, for a small country parish. 

Must be a good musician and play a large organ well; be experienced in 
teaching ordinary choral music. His duties will be to attend the church on 
Sundays and great festivals, teach the country choir, and give lessons occasional] 
in school, and be ready to help the clergyman in matters connected with churek 
service, A rather young married man preferred, if he bas a tolerable voice. 
Character will be inquired iuto. Salary £35, house and garden rent free. Apply 
to T. Gambier Paray, Esq., Highnam-court, near Gloucester. Persons answe' ig 
this advertisement are requested to state very full particulars. 


Te ORGANISTS.—A gentleman is willing to take a 


week day evening service in a city church, in exchange for the use of 


the o; -— Ad A ié 
bull a EC ess, Amateur, care of Messrs. 8, and T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall 


T° ORGANISTS.—Any person who can introduce the 

hoped this ent; to er cupeiniment nese, tows will receive a premium.,. It is 
us Will meet the eye of some who will assist ill-used . 

to Organist, Lower Wud, Brechin (N.B.) ag — Se 


M388 KATHERINE MOORE has returned to town 


Fo from her provincial tour, as vocalist, with the Brousil Family. Communica- 
lons respecting engagements may be addressed to 221, Tottenham Court-road. 


H48e AND PIANOFORTE— Mrs. FULLER, Organist 


of the French Episcopal Church, h: h in th k di 
for private lessons, Juvenile pupils received on school torte at het tories 
26, Upper Baker-atrect, Rogonte a of yeaa on school terms at her residence, 




















ANTED, in a Music Warehouse, a Youth who writes 
well and understands the business. Apply to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 
Holles-street. 


To BE DISPOSED OF, an Old-established Pianoforte 

and Music Warehouse, in one of the principal towns in the North of 
England, including a good tuning connection and several agencies, affording a very 
eligible opportunity for a professional gentleman, the present ypregeeer (a pro- 
fessor of music) removing to London. For particulars, apply to Messrs. Boosey 
and Sons, Holles-street, London. 


HE WELLINGTON HALL, LEEDS.—The most 

appropriate and elegant room in Leeds for Chamber Concerts, Drawing 

Room Hotertainments, Readings, &c., &c., is the Wellington Hall, in connection 
with the Scarboro’ Hotel. For terms apply to Mr, Fleischmann, the proprietor. 











vw. R. 


UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE NOBILITY AND DISTINGUISHED FAMILIES OF THE EMPIRE. 


DR. MARK’S 


GREAT NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


BRIDGE-STREET MANCHESTER, 


Established expressly by him for the education of Gentlemen, whe will receive 
appointments, as soon as competent, as Masters of Conservatoires of Music, to b> 
established in every town and city throughout the United Kingdom ;, also for 
Governesses and Professors of Music to acquire to teach on Dr. Mark’s highly 
approved system of musical education, or to be brought out as artists, is now 
open for the admission of pupils. 

Prospectuses may be had either on personal application or by forwarding a 
stamped envelope. 








Dr. Mark begs also most respectfully to announce that he is open to engage- 
meuts with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


ENTITLED 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


Numbering upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and.a most effective Chorus, 
the whole forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED OF 


Little English, Irish, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, who play 
r) tic selections, solos, duets, quartets, quadrilles, marches, and polkas; and 
sing songs, choruses, &c., in a most effective manner, and to whom he gives a 
gratuitous general and m education in order to illustrate his highly approved 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the country to 
excite an interest for and help to establish musical institutions called ‘‘ Con- 
pecMsiom So Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 
at empire. e 
SPAll letters must be addressed to Dr. Mark, Royal College of Music, Bridge- 








street, Manchester. 
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OMAGE TO BURNS.—New Song, “To Mary in 
Heaven” (No. 1 of a sct of six songs), sung by Miss Lizzy Stuart: com- 
posed by Alfred J. Sutton. Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 





EW PART SONG, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. 
“THE HOLLY TREE AND MISTLETOE,” the words by G. Linnzus 
Banks; the music by W. T. Belcher. Pianoforte score and set of voice parts, 
price 2s. 6d. ; separate voice parts, 1s, 6d. the sct. Birmingham: W. T. Belcher, 
153, Ashted-row. 


S. PRATTEN’S New Fantasia for the Flute, on 

Ue subjects from “Marta,” 53, ; his Valse Brillante, 5s. ; Mazurka élégante, 3s, ; 

Andante aud rondo (& la polka), 3s., with pianoforte accgmpaniment. _Also 

Madame Pratten’s publications for the guitar, consisting of 0 songs, 31 pieces, 

including her arrangement of Paganiui’s ‘Carnaval de Venise. May be had of 
Mr. R. S. Pratten, at his residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


HURCH MUSIC.—Price Eighteen Pence. A Selection 

of Standard PsaLm aND Hymy. Tunes, of a sound and devotional character, 

adapted for the use of Parish Choirs and Churches. Edited and arranged by 
E H. Thorne, Organist and Choir Master, Henley-on-Thames. 

Price Eighteen Pence. A Selection of Sinate anp Dovpie Coants. Edited 

London : 


and arranged by E, H. Thorne. 
Also, Price Three Pence, Cantictes, DiviveD FoR CHANTING. 


W. Wells Gardner, 7, Paternoster-row. 











In t vol. imperial 8vo. 16s. cloth ; or 26s. half-morocco, : 
OORE'S SACRED SONGS, with the Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by Sir J. Stevenson, Muc. Doc. To which are added 
Moore’s Six Songs from Scripture, arranged by J. Goss, Organist of St. Paul's. 
The following may also be had in the same series :— 

MOORE'S NATIONAL AIRS and other SONGS, now first collected ; the music, 
for voice and pianoforte, printed with the words. Price 21s. 6d. cloth; or 42s. 
half-morocco. , ’ i 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES; the symphonies and accompaniments by Sir 
J. Stevenson and Sir H. Bisuop, printed with the words. 31s, 6d. cloth ; 42s. 
half-morocco. 

HARMONISED AIRS from MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES; the music, as 
originally arranged for 2, 3, or 4 voices, printed with the words. 15s. cloth ; 25s. 


half-morocco. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN and CO., Paternoster-row. 


“7 A TOILETTE DE CONSTANCE.” New Ballad. 

By Miss M. LINDSAY. Embellished Title. Price 2s. 6d. ‘The poetry 
of M. Delavigne is beautiful, and Mrs. Biiss(Miss M. Lindsay) has thoroughly 
caught its inspiration. We have never heard anything more expressive.”—Vide 
Illustrated News of the World. 


“(\HANT MONTAGNARD,” pour Piano. Par 
ADOLPH SCHLOESSER. Price 2s, Another of this elegant writer's 
gems for the salon; effective, brilliant, and yet not difficult. 


6“ ARBLINGS AT EVE.” Brilliant Morceau de 
Salon for Piano. By BRINLEY RICHARDS. Postage free, 2s. 
“O Nightingale, that on the bloomy spray, 
Warblest at eve when all the woods are still.” 
‘This easy, sparkling gem is the universal favourite of the day.” 











VINCENT WALLACE—Just published, 
“KELVIN GROVE,” favourite Scotch Melody, transcribed for Piano. 
Lists of Mr. Wallace’s much admired arrangements of Scotch, Irish, and 
These arrangements are 


W. 


8s. 
other melodies way be had gratis and postage free. 
known and sought for wherever the pianoforte is played, 


j VINCENT WALLACE.—Just published, the 
@ FAIRY MARCH, for pianoforte. Price 2s. 6d. Evidently the inspi- 

ration of a happy Midsummer night’s dream. Lists of all this favourite 

composer’s recent pianoforte works may be had gratis and postage free, 


ee i APPY BE THY DREAMS:” New Ballad, by 

J. R, THOMAS. The poetry by J. E. CARPENTER, Esq. j2s. One of 
the loveliest slumber songs ever composed. The beauty of the poetry is echoed 
in the melody, which, breathing sentiment, is in itself a Lied ohne Worte. 


OPULAR MUSIC.—A GREEN CATALOGUE, new 

_ and enlarged edition, compiled expressly for the use of all teachers of 
music, containing upwards of 2000 works by the best composers, furnished 
gratis and postage free. All aplications must state ‘‘ The Green Catalogue,” 


OCAL TRIOS for THREE FEMALE VOICES.— 


Stephen Glover's ‘‘The Mermaid’s Evening Song,” ‘‘The Threo Sisters,” 
“Down among the lilies,” ‘‘The Distant Chimes,” each 8s, Curschmann’s 
“‘Oh Time, thy Hours of Pleasure,” 3s, Brinley Richards’ “ Hither, come 
hither,” 3s. &c., &c. 


IV ALLACE'S ROBIN ADAIR, as performed by Miss 
Arabella Goddard, price 4s. ‘Au claborute and whimsical fancy playing 
round our old favourite ‘Robin,’ and in its very wildness still reflecting the well- 
known features,”—Jlustrated News of the World. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen, 























just PUBLISHED, price 2s, each number, WARREN'S 
HARMONIUM SELECTIONS, Sacred and Secular. A new and cheap arrange- 
ment for the Harmonium, with one or more stops. No. 1, from II Trovatore; 
No. 2, The Creation ; No. 3, La Traviata; No, 4, The Messiali ; No, 5, Les Hugue- 
nots; No. 6, Stabat Mater; No, 7, Luisa Miller; No, 8, Mozart’s Masses; No. 9, 
Robert le Diable; No. 10, iy se Hymns, &c.; No. 11, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
A variety of music for the Harmonium, and for Harmonium and Pianoforte.— 
Messrs. Wheatstone and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-strect, W. 


UST PUBLISHED FOR THE CONCERTINA.— 
Favourite Airs from Popular Operas, by Joseph Warren. No, 26, The Rose 
of Castille; No. 27, Luisa Miller; No. 28, Martha. Price 3s. 6d each number, 
Select Melodies, with pianoforte accompaniment, by Joseph Warren. No. 53, 
“Hoop de dooden do,” “ Willie we have missed you,” and ‘Some folks ;” No. 54, 
‘*Bonnie Dundee,” “ Comin’ through the rye,” and ‘The boatie rows;” No. 65, 
“‘Cheer up Sam,” and ‘‘Come with thy sweet voice;” No. 56, ‘Il balen,” and 
‘*Ah! che la morte.” Price 1s. 6d. each number.—Wheatstone and Co., 20, Con- 
duit-street, Regent-street, W. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Concertina Music, with Pianoforte 

Accompaniment, by Richard Blagrove. A melange from ‘‘ Luisa Miller,” 

“Tl Trovatore,” aud “La Traviata.” Price 4s. A fantasia from ‘ Martha,” price 

4s.— Wheatstone and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., publishers of all 
the compositions of the above admired performers, 


OOSEY’S OHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ ALBUM, 


Price 2s. 6d. Containing their twelve most popular songs (with choruses 
and pianoforte accompaniments), including ‘‘Willie we have missed you,” ‘‘ Kiss me 
quick,” “ Wait for the waggon,” ‘Good news from home,” and eight others, from 
engraved plates, full size. Just published, Laurent’s Christy’s Waltz, 8s; Nord- 
mann’s “‘ Evening with Christy’s Minstrels,” pianoforte solo, price 4s. ; duet, 5s, 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-street. 














I AURENT'S CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ WALTZ.— 
4 The best work of this popular composer, price 8s. illustrated. Also Laurent’s 
Lord Lovell’s Waltz, 8s. Laurent’s Maud Waltz (6th edition) 4s. Laurent’s Album, 
second edition, 5s. Boosey & Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-street, 


HE HARMONIUM MUSEUM.—A Second Edition 
of this great work is just published, price 7s. 6d., in elcth, containing one 
hundred beautiful sacred and secular subjects by the following celebrated com- 
posers, adapted, without curtailment, fur the Harmonium by No: n; 
BEETHOVEN, MOZART, 
HAYDN, HANDEL, 
PERGOLESI, MENDELSSOHN, 
W R, MEYERBEER, 
ROSSINI, 
DONIZETTI 


BELLINI, 
CURSCHMANN, 





RDI, 
AUBER, &c, 

The “Harmonium Museum” also contains an introduction by Henry Smart, 
describing the character and capabilities of the instrument, with general directions 
as toits proper treatment; also specimens of fingering from Schneider’s organ 
school. The Literary Gazette describes it ‘‘as one of the best and most agreeably 
varied collections of music for this instrument.” Price 7s. 6d., in cloth, post 
ree from Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 





N THE PRESS, and will shortly be Re-published, by 

Subscription, TWELVE SONGS—SIX SACRED AND SIX SECULAR, by 

E. J. Loper, for the exclusive benefit of the composer. Subscription One Guinea, 

The names of subscribers will be published as they are obtained. Full particulars 

to be immediately announced.—Duncan Davison anv Co., 244, Regent-strect, 

and Boosty anp Sons, 28, Holles-strect, will receive and acknowledge 
subscriptions. 


OOSEY’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS—The public is 


requested to remember the publisher’s name in ordering this celebrated work, 
as other inferior editions in imitation of it have been issued, Every pee is com- 
plete in a strong cloth cover and contains an introduction describing the story and 
music. Now ready, Martha, 6s; Luisa Miller, 5s. ; La Traviata, 5s. ; Il Trovatore, 
5s.; Rigoletto, 5s, ; Les Vépres Siciliennes, 7s. 6d. ; Sonnambula, 4s.; Norma, 4s. ; 
Puritani, 6s. ; Lucrezia Borgia, 4s. ; Lucia di Lammermoor, 5s. ; Fille du Regiment, 
4s.; Fra Diavolo, 5s.; Don Juan, 5s.; Les Huguenots, 7s, 6d. Any opera post 
free from Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-strect. 








HE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 
122, Pall Mall, 8. W. 

The above Com note Yes been formed for ie arpose of supplying the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Private Families with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a 
saving of at least 30 per cent. 

ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 828. per dozen 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY 20s, & 24s, ,, 
The finest ever introduced to this country, 
SPLENDID OLD PORT........s0.se000 428. » 
Ten years in the wood 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 88s, ° 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ............ 62s. Be 54 
Bottles and packages included, and free to any London railway station, Terms 
cash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager, 
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REVIEWS. 

Nos. 14 and 15 of W. Chappell’s excellent and valuable 
treatise, called Popular Music of the Olden Time (Cramer, 
Beale, and Chappell), have appeared. We believe that 
No. 16 will bring the author’s labours to a conclusion. It 
will then be time to review the work at length. Meanwhile, 
it is worth stating, that in No. 14 (page 633 and onward), 
will be found some interesting details concerning “Old 
King Oole,” which can hardly fail to be read with gratifica- 
tion by all who take an interest in the legendary poetry of 
England, to say nothing of its melodies. ° 

The Congregational Psalmist (“a companion” to the New 
Congregational, the New Baptist, and the Leeds Hymn Books) 
—edited by the Rev. Henry Allon and Henry John Gaunt- 
lett, Mus. Doc. (Ward and Co. ; Jackson and Walford ; and 
J. A. Novello)—will swell the number, if not add much to 
the aggregate value, of our hymnological publications. 
Part I., now before us, contains “104 tunes and chorales,” 
There is only one way to make any of these compilations 
practically useful, and that is, to burn all the others. How 
much such a holocaust would have to be deplored we shall 
not stop to inquire ; but we cannot help exclaiming against 
the multitude of hymn-books, as being not less superfluous 
than the multitude of sermons, lay and clerical. The 
Editors of the Congregational Psalmist speak “ big” in their 
preface. “Of the tunes contained in this selection”—they 
inform us—“some are from the old Latin church; some 
from the Metrical Psalters, English, Scotch, and Genevan ; 
some are Lutheran; and some are new, either absolutely or 
in adaptation.” Further on we are told that, “with scarcely 
an exception, every tune in this collection is worthy of use 
and favour in any congregation or home, however advanced 
in musical taste.” The Editors “rest their confidence,” 
indeed, “in the acceptableness of their book—first, on the 
intrinsic excellency of the tunes selected, and, secondly, on 
the severe simplicity of the harmonies.” A perusal of these 
passages induced us to examine the volume more carefully 
than we might otherwise have done; for we are free 
to own that to ourselves the sight of a new collection 
of hymn-tunes is none of the most cheering. The 
result was, that the words “scarcely an exception” 
appéared a somewhat niggardly admission of such (barely 
possible) discrepancies as might have found their way (who 
knows how?) into the Congregational Psalmist, and added 
another proof to the many already on record, that it is not 
for man—even for Dr, Gauntlett—to be hymnologically per- 
fect. At page 4, for instance, there is a tune called “ Birken- 
head,” in which we can recognize neither the “intrinsic” 
melodic “excellency” nor the “severe simplicity” of “ har- 
monies” boasted of in the preface, Let our well-informed 
readers judge for themselves :— 
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Now we can hardly anticipate from the use of “ Birken- 
head,” and many other such tunes as are included in this 
volume, that “ precious addition to the richness and joy of our 
church worship,” upon which the Rev. Henry Allon dwells 
with sacerdotal hilarity. Nor can we recognise the “ severe 
simplicity,” of such harmonies as the following :— 
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(“ Eckington”) ; and the following :— 
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(“ Eckington”); and the following :— 
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(“Cyril”); and the following, which emulates Beethoven 
eee of 7th Symphony), in terminating on the sig- 
OUP j— 





























And these are only a few instances out of very many 
that could be cited, We have room for one more “precious 
addition to the richness and joy” provided for us by the Con- 

egational Psalmist; and this is a tane “arranged from 











Handel,” and rejoicing under the name of “ Samson.” 
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What was said in deprecation of the vandalism committed, 
at the expense of Beethoven, by Sir John Stevenson, applies 
with equal force to the above offensive mutilation of a fine 
passage from Handel’s oratorio of Samson. 

“The very Angels weep, dear,” for voice and piano (Dun- 
can Davison and Co.), is an English version of Mozart's 
pathetic and very beautiful song, “ Trennung und Wieder- 
vereinigung,” which being. not generally known, and 
wedded to such an admirable translation of the original 
words as Mr. Oxenford has supplied, will be a boon to all 
concert-givers, and a valuable addition to those vocal trea- 
sures that form the delight and solace of the chamber. 

“ Hope in Sorrow” — words by John Duff, music by 
W. V. Wallace (Duff and Hodgson) is a well-written 
cuvatina—a concert-song of brilliant character—and claim- 
ing from the vocalist an equal amount of expression 
and execution. It has many attractive points; but, not 
to go further into detail, the andante beginning, “In 
sorrow’s dark and troubled hour,” is beautiful from 
first to last. In the words Mr. Duff has apostrophised 
“ Hope” in a graceful and really poetical manner. “ Rizzio” 
——a dramatic ballad, by “H.8. K.” and Walter Maynard 
(Cramer, Beale, and Co.)—is one of its composer’s best songs. 
The story of Rizzio’s murder is effectively embodied in the 
words of “ H. 8. K.,” and Mr. Walter Maynard has set them 
in the form of a scena, with recitative and cantilena, the 
dramatic element being employed to excellent purpose. The 
opening symphony, a passage in which becomes an essen- 
tial feature in the progress of the song, is clever; and 
the love of Rizzio for his royal mistress is expressed 
in phrases that want neither grace nor melody. “ Where 
art thow?”—words by the Rev. Thomas Dale, music 
by J. W. Parker (Duff and Hodgson)—is decidedly clever; 
nevertheless we cannot but think that, for a ballad in verses, 
the accompaniment is over elaborate. Everything should 
be in its place; but that is not in place which makes what 
should flow easily look stiff and formal. Mr, Parker's melody 
is none of the most vocal, and his accompaniment is calcu- 
lated rather to perplex than assist the singer. “J, too, am 
seventeen, Mamma”—words and music by Nectarine Sunny- 
side (Cramer, Beale, and Chappell) —is somewhat out of date 





now, having been suggested by the marriage of the Princess 
Royal. It is pretty and unaffected; but, surely, Mr. Sunny- 
side took an unwarranted liberty when appropriating, with- 
out acknowledgment (in the symphony), four bars of Men- 
delssohn’s famous Wedding March. “ When my love sighs I 
hear”—ditto ditto (same publishers)—is somewhat of the 
calibre of its companion—if anything, however, better. 

“ Bachiana”—select preludes and fugues from the mis- 
cellaneous pianoforte works of John Sebastian Bach, as 
performed in public by Miss Arabella Goddard (Duncan 
Davison and Co.). Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of this publication are 
before us, including the Fuga Scherzando, the Prelude with 
Fugue on the letters composing the name of Bach, and a pre- 
lude and fughetta in D major. From these it would appear 
that the publishers design avoiding the more difficult of the 
less-known fugues of Bach which Miss Goddard has introduced 
to her patrons,and adhering to the lighterand essentially grace- 
ful specimens of this master. They are probably in the right, 
for it is only by easy and gradual steps that a real familiarity 
with such music can be attained. The three pieces already 
issued (although some doubts exist as to the genuineness of 
the fugue on the name of the composer) are all eminently 
attractive. The Fuga Scherzando is as romantic as if it had 
come from the pen of Mendelssohn ; while the Prelude and 
Fughetta are just as full of melody and charm as they are 
ingenious and masterly. Such healthy music is sure to 
make its way, and professors desirous of forming good pupils 
should teach it as much as possible. Once play Bach with 
fluency, and all that follows becomes easy. Here we have 
him, so to speak, at the threshold. Enter the temple, Oh! 
ye Neophytes ! 








SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BEETHOVEN 
BY G. A, MACFARREN. 


(Greatly extended, by the writer (expressly for the Musical World) 
from an article in the Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography.) 


Lupwic van Bretuovey, the illustrious musician, was born 
at Bonn, 17th December, 1770, and died at Vienna, 26th March, 
1827. ' 

A groundless rumour for some time prevailed that he was the 
natural son of the King of Prussia; but, at considerable pains, 
he proved himself to be the lawful child of Johann Beethoven, 
a tenor singer in the chapel of the electoral prince in his native 
town, in which establishment his grandfather, after whom he 
was named, and who was also a composer, sang bass. For the 
memory of this latter, although he died when the boy was but 
three years old, Beethoven, in after life, had a high veneration, 
and he treasured his portrait as a most valuable relic. The 
feeling of the grandson may be accounted for by the intemperate 
habits of his father, who could thus elicit no respect ; and his 
strong sense of reverence having no present stimulus, attached 
him to an ideal, of which he could not recollect the original. 

He had an elder brother, Ludwig Maria, who died in his in- 
fancy ; and two younger, —— Anton Carl, who became a 
teacher of the pianoforte, and Nicolaus Johann, who followed 
the trade of a druggist. 

Whatever the professional ability and personal irregularities 
of his father, the position of this choir singer was such as to give 
Beethoven the advantage, enjoyed by all the greatest musicians, 
of becoming familiar, in his earliest infancy, with music, and 
receiving his first impressions from it: his organisation had 
thus immediate opportunity for development, and he at once 
gave tokens of a strong natural disposition for the art he con- 
spicuously advanced. 

His father, hoping to improve the slender means of the family 
by the display of the child’s ability, was the first to undertake 
his technical training; but dissipation rendered him an unfit in- 
structor, The boy’s studies were, however, assisted by Pfeiffer, 
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an oboe player and director of a military band, to whom in after 
years he made the kindest acknowledgement of the obligations he 
owed him. He evinced so remarkable a talent, as to attract the 
attention of the reigning elector, the Archduke Maximilian, at 
whose charge he received lessons of Van der Eder, the court 
organist, and, at his death, of his successor, Neefe. Beethoven's 
restless disposition rendered steady practice irksome tohim; and 
his father’s impatience at this increased his distaste for applica- 
tion. He, however, progressed so rapidly, that at eight years 
old he was already remarkable for his playing of the fugues of 
Sebastian Bach. 

His three sonatas, written when he was ten years old, prove 
his early acquaintance with the principles of musical construc- 
tion, and show a fluency of thought, which, though rendered in 
the idiom of the time, is not without indications of originality. 
These interesting productions, as well as some songs and piano- 
forte variations, were printed in 1783. Sterkel, a pianist of some 
repute in his day, on seeing the variations, questioned the ability 
of their author to play them; whereupon Beethoven, not only 
executed his printed piece, but improvised upon the same theme, 
in imitation of the manner of his sceptical critic, proving at once 
his agile finger and his prompt invention. This is the earliest 
anecdote of his marvellous extemporaneous power, which after- 
wards became one of the most remarkable manifestations of 
his genius, and which he often exercised with still more pointed 
pertinence to the occasion than in the present instance. 

Coincident with his progress on the pianoforte and in composi- 
tion, was his practice of the violin, which, if it led to no notable 

roficiency, enabled him to write most effectively for string 
instruments throughout his career. 

His father’s dissolute life seems to have excluded the best 
domestic influences from his home ; but he found a circle of true 
and genial friends in the family of Breuning, one of whom, 
Stephan, his boyhood’s playmate, remained his attached friend 
through life, watched his last moments, was appointed his 
executor, and died very soon after him. This friendship had 
occasional ruptures—one caused by rivalry in a youthful love 
affair ; but it was too full of the fond associations of their early 
times to be ever permanently broken. For Leonore, Stephan’s 
sister, Beethoven also entertained a brotherly affection, and her 
husband, Dr. Wegeler, was one of those to whom he wrote at 

eriods of his residence at Vienna with implicit confidence. 

is first connection with this family was in the capacity of 
teacher, the duties of which he always discharged with the 
utmost repugnance. The whimsical pretexts which, many years 
afterwards, he was wont to make to evade giving his lessons to 
the Archduke Rudolf were prompted by the inveterate dislike 
to teaching which thus early preved itself; he would often go to 
the Breunings’ house with the — of attending to his pupils, 
when his resolution would fail him, and he would leave some 
excuse at the door, deferring his appointment till the morrow. 
The widow Von Breuning not only forgave his constant derelic- 
tion, but, with parental kindness, encouraged his companionship 
of her children, amongst whom he became familiar with litera- 
ture, and so made up for the scanty education he had received 
at the free school. 

Eefore the completion of his fifteenth year, the elector appointed 
Beethoven organist of his chapel. In this situation he played 
off one of those practical jokes for which, to the last, he had an 
especial relish, in confusing a singer who chanted the Lamenta- 
tions in Passion Week, by changing the key in the accompani- 
ment during a sustained note of the voice ; the compromised 
chanter complained of this trick to the elector; but the young 
organist had too good a friend in his patron from childhood for 
him to punish this offence, further than by an official reprimand, 
which was rather a compliment to his talent than a disgrace of 
his abuse of it. The genial humour, which is one of the most 
prominent characteristics of Beethoven’s writing—such as we 
find expressed in the scherzo of his pianoforte and Violin Sonata 
in F ; in the last movement of his Pianoforte Concerto in G, and 
of his Solo Sonata in the same key, Op. 79; in that of his 
Symphony in F; and in many other instances—showing a love 
of fun and a capacity for witticism that has rarely been, 
and never so fully, embodied in musicmis powerfully 





illustrated by this personal trait of the composer, which 
stopped not at practical jesting, but led him to indulge in every 
kiud of facetia that presented itself to his vivacious fancy. We 
can well suppose him—whose conversation abounded with bons 
mots and repartee who exulted in mock-heroic grandiloquence, 
and who would risk a friendship rather than forego a banter— 
absolutely laughing aloud as he set down on paper some of the 
movements that have been cited, and chuckling over them with 
an unctuous ps as rg as absorbing as the glowing rapture in 
which he revealed his loftiest inspirations. 

He had at this time another patron besides the elector, in 
Count Waldstein—to whom he subsequently dedicated his 
Sonata in C, Op. 53—at whose instance it was that the elector 
gave him the appointment, which, as his talented teacher, 
Neefe, was still in the full exercise of his powers, and so had no 
need of an assistant, was but the graceful pretext for paying 
him a salary, aud so relieving his limited circumstances. 

Beethoven wrote the music, of which the count had the 
credit, for a ballet represented by the nobility at the court; 
but he was more than repaid for this act of youthful self- 
denial, by being, at his patron’s instigation, sent in 1787 on 
a mission to Vienna, where he became acquainted with Mozart, 
and indeed received some lessons from him. The great musician 

romptly perceived the indications of extraordinary power in 
his young disciple ; but he had not the opportunity to benefit 
him further than by his illustrious example, and by the emula- 
tion that induced, in consequence of Beethoven’s early return to 
Bonn, occasioned probably by the illness of his mother, who died 
in this year, 

For her he had a fond affection; and in the grief of the 
moment, which was aggravated by pecuniary embarrassment, 
Franz Ries, the violinist—who, with Bernard Romberg and 
himself, was engaged as chamber musician to the elector— 
showed him such timely sympathy as he could never forget :— 
“Tell your father,” said Beethoven, to the son of his old friend, 
when he brought him at Vienna an introduction from the 
violinist, “that I remember the death of my mother.” We 
may suppose that from their various characters, in his inter- 
course with his parents, he made the experience of both affection 
and contradiction, which, only, could have implanted the tender- 
ness and the fretful irritability which were afterwards as con- 
spicuous in his personality as in his works. 

M. Schindler has a story of Beethoven’s writing a cantata for 
performance at a breakfast given to Haydn, by the members of 
the Electoral Chapel, on this composer’s “ return” from England, 
in 1790. The re ay between the date and the occasion 
referred to it—(Haydu came to England in 1790)—is sufficient 
to invalidate the anecdote; further than this, the biographer 
naively states that no vestige of the cantata remains, and that 
Beethoven himself knew nothing of the composition or of the 
occurrence, 

Shortly after the completion of his twenty-first year, 
through the liberality of the elector, Beethoven made his 
second visit to Vienna, where he found so many advantageous 
opportunities that his return was repeatedly deferred, until he 
decided to make the Austrian capital his permanent residence. 
His father died in this year, and he was now launched in the 
world, with no care but for his art and for his own progress 
in it. Mozart was no more; but his influence was perhaps 
stronger than when he was personally present to exert it; thus 
the highest class of music was in general esteem, and the most 
aspiring genius found ready recognition and cordial encou- 
ragement, 

The Baron von Swieten—who engaged Mozart to instrument 
the Messiah, and who furnished Haydn with the text of the 
Creation—had, at this time, frequent musical performances, in 
which Beethoven constantly participated; and the Prince 
Lichnowsky was ever ready to receive him asa guest, and to 
create opportunities for the display of those brilliant abilities, 
which it was no little merit in him to appreciate. Further, the 
prince settled upon Beethoven an annuity of 600 florins, to be 
continued till he should obtain an official appointment ; but this 
was only one among countless services that his truly noble 
family rendered to the artist, which Beethoven acknowledged, 
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in his dedications to him and to his brother, Count Moritz, of | 


several of his most important works, The prince proved, 
indeed, a most cordial zeal for the musician, in his tolerance of 
the countless caprices of his client, who bore his favours so 
gracelessly, as often to dine at a tavern rather than submit to 
the restraint of dressing, and of punctual presence at the 
prince’s table, and to give many other such whimsical tokens of 
independence. Sta 

Another distinguished patron of Beethoven, during his first 
years at Vienna, was Count Brown, a gentleman of Irish ex- 
traction, but of Russian birth, and a functionary of that govern- 
ment. To him, and to his wife, are dedicated several important 
works ; among others, the pianoforte sonata in B flat, Op. 22. 
One of the acknowledgments the Count made to the composer 
for these compliments, which secure an enduring immortality to 
his name, was the gift of a valuable horse. Beethoven, for a 
short time, took great pleasure in this present, he then neglected 
it, and would have forgotten it entirely, had not his servant, 
who had continually let the horse on hire for his own advantage, 
one day brought him a long bill of arrears for fodder. 

(To be continued.) 








THE SISTERS FERNI. 
(From the Vienna Blatter fiir Musik.) 
‘*Du hast wobl Recht ; ich finde nicht die Spur 
Von einem Geist, und Alles ist Dressur.” 

RecKonine by the enthusiasm which, for some time, has been 
rolling its gigantic waves through the Italian periodical press, 
concerning this pair of violin-playing sisters, which waves have 
now advanced to the banks of the little Vienna stream, certainly 
astonished at such a deluge, we could not help, at the very 
least, picturing to ourselves artistic phenomena in whose ten 
fingers there must be more geniality and masterly skill than in 
ten Milanollos put together. 

After daring to hazard the audacious opinion that, from what 
we heard, saw, and experienced at the first concert of these 
young ladies, in the Theater an der Wien, both the Mesdlles. 
Ferni could very well find room in the dreamy Theresa’s little 
finger, we run the risk, probably, of being knocked down by the 
foam-crested billows of enthusiasm, which, however, as yet have 
only forced their noisy way as far as the standing places in the 
pit ; but they cannot shake the rock of criticism which is accus- 
tomed to breakers. 

Both in their personal appearance, and in their playing, the 
fair artists possess a great many points of attraction. The first 
is a matter of taste, and, therefore, of no account here ; con- 
cerning the latter, we will explain our opinion by a few 
observations, 

Whatever the so-called French school has collected in the way 
of affectation, piquancy, over-sharpness, and glimmering dust to 
throw in people’s eyes, and by which it has succeeded in 
thoroughly banishing all truth and nature from art, is exhibited, 








) with exhausting completeness, in these two young ladies’ playing. 






























& In the latter is mirrored, with frightful fidelity, artistic Van- 


dalism, clothed in the most modern and refined form, such as is 
now in full bloom on the banks of the Seine, and it is not till any- 
one has heard Mesdemoiselles Ferni play that he can believe in 
the possibility of a degree of demoralisation in the conception of 
art so great that even a Berlioz was not deterred from the 
blasphemy of which he was guilty towards the score of Weber’s 
Freischiitz, 

The playing of these young ladies, however calculated to 
dazzle the great masses, and even, in many particulars, to gain 
the approval of professionals, must fill the real friend of art 
with deep regret, nay, with pity, because he perceives that a 
couple of young girls, apparently artistically endowed by nature, 
have been subjected to the most refined system of false educa- 
tion, which has not only robbed them of freedom of indi- 
vidual development, as well as independence of feeling and 
sentiment, but deprived them of the remotest consciousness of 
such mental qualities, 





* “ Yes, you are right without a doubt; I find 
Plenty of training, but no trace of mind,” 


Their artistic taskmasters have not allowed these young ladies 
to express the smallest emotion of their souls as they felt it. 
With the scissors of the school they have pitilessly nipped off 
every blossom, which dared to sprout forth out of the impulse of 
an inward plastic power. They have succeeded, by force of cul- 
tivation, in changing into a smooth-shorn wall of leaves the 
fresh, free forest, with all the variety of its naturally sturdy 
trees, with the magical and mysteriously romantic charm of its 
gloom, with the smiling friendliness of its glades, with the re- 
freshing joys of its shade, and the vivifying murmurs of its little 
brook. 

From the way of holding the violin and bow up to the most 
brilliant passages, and down again to the simplest cantilena, 
nay, even to the production of each separate tone, everything in 
the playing of these young ladies is affected by mannerism, the 
inevitable result of a course of scholastic subjection, carried 
out with an anatomical minuteness, which breaks the structure 
of natural sentiment into a thousand pieces, for the purpose of 
producing out of them, according to the erroneous architectonic 
system of this method, a brilliantly coloured caricature. We 
never hear a warm and really natural tone; the pathos is 
hollow ; the sorrow feigned; the joy false; the bashfulness 
affected ; and the resolution cowardice. 

This applies especially to Caroline, in whose dreamy eye we 
feel inclined to believe there is a world of deep feeling, while, as 
the event subsequently proved, her glance really expressed 
nothing but complete apathy. Her sister, Virginia, on the 
other hand, appears to have rescued some fragments of 
original natural feeling from the conflict with the persons 
who have killed her soul; her strain is fuller, and warmer, 
although the instrument she uses is inferior in strength 
and melting character of tone to that of her sister. 
Her bearing, which is less constrained, as well as the fact 
that she glides with momentary nonchalance, as well as with 
greater lightness and fluency, over many passages, which, from 
her technical skill, she would be capable of executing in a per- 
fectly irreproachable manner, are, for the reflective observer, 
characteristic signs of the existence of undestroyed traces of 
individuality. irginia’s playing can be influenced by 
her frame of mind; she may fail to-morrow in what she 
has succeeded to-day, while Caroline is infallible, and, 
in consequence of the complete absence of animation 
from her soul, can never change. She is the prototype 


| ofa carefully regulated piece of mechanism, which, with abso- 


lute certainty, hits the same point a thousand times running. 
In spite of this, we much prefer Virginia’s playing with all its 
disregard of the influence of the moment, for it possesses one 
feature in common with mankind, namely chance, while infalli. 
bility is either above or below humanity. 

A further proof of the artistic passivity of these brilliant 
examples of methodical art-gardening, is furnished by their 
repertory, which would otherwise not be intelligible, if we 
reflected, on the one hand, with what an endless variety of 
artistic productions they must have come in contact durin 
the course of their career, and, on the other, if we remembere 
that these young girls are of an age which might enable them 
to judge of the value of the pieces in their list, But the want 
of freedom in their artistic education, the consequence of which 
must be the inability to form an opinion in musically esthetical 
matters, would be alone sufficient to explain this phenomenon, 
even without the fact that, as pupils of Beriot and Alard, they 
have been educated merely to hawk about the tin-pot 
concert wares of those gentlemen, We do not, in the slightest 
degree, blame the young ladies for this, since, in consequence of 
the above circumstance, their horizon was necessarily bounded 
by the compositions with which their masters deigned to pre- 
sent them; nay, we rather think it a piece of negative good 
fortune for art that this isso, for we cannot help shuddering at 
the thought: Suppose the notion of laying hands on the modest 
creations of a Beethoven, Mendelssohn or Schumann, were to 
enter their heads ! 

But—we may make our minds easy on this score; such 
a thing will never happen. The young ladies will never play, 
anything except what their masters have arranged for them 
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atom by atom, and indelibly impressed on them ; nay—however 
exaggerated it may seem—we can scarcely keep ourselves from 
assuming that, beyond Alard and Beriot, they have not the least 
idea what kind of an art music is, and—if more nearly ques- 
tioned on this head—would be capable of returning an answer 
somewhat resembling that of Berlichingen’s little son, of which 
the worthy Gutz remarked: “The boy is so learned, that he 
does not know his father’s name.” : : 

Yet, despite all this, we have no intention of blaming the 
Mesdemoiselles Ferni, for, as we have already said, they are, in 
an artistico-moral sense, irresponsible beings. But we certainl 
do intend to pronounce the most decided censure on a school, 
which, shallow in principles and hollow at heart, thinks, from 
its high-stilted and obscure, foggy, self-conceit, to look down 
upon German art, which, ‘serious and dignified, is enthroned 
high above it on a pedestal of granite. 

The public, more properly so-called, pays less attention to 
considerations of this kind, and is, therefore, perfectly justified 
in feeling attracted by the young ladies’ elegance ; excited by 
their uncommon, brilliant, and crisp style of execution, lighted 
up by a variety of brilliant tricks of fence; astonished at 
their manual skill, overcoming all difficulties with ease and 
certainty; pleased by the purity and comparative force 
of their tone, and, lastly, entranced by the way in which 
the performance of each fair artist blends, even in the 
most trivial details, with that of the other. We ourselves, 
however, do not know, in truth, whether we more admire 
the gigantic industry which must have been required from 
them both for so comprehensive a material victory, and the 
subjection of their individuality, or regard as unintelligible the 
perseverance with which they have gone through the process of 
mental transubstantiation to the utter sacrifice of their own 
identity. 

But, however anyone may think on this head—the sisters 
Ferni are worth going to hear. 

L, A. ZELLNER, 


Bertis—(From a Correspondent).—If any lustiges Fraiilein in 
this most cynical of cities was questioned upon the subject of the 
ascendancy of music and of the dance, she could not well avoid— 
even were she the most impassioned devotee at the shrine of 
Terpsichore—giving the palm to the former, There has been 
no of the latter; but there has been lately a positive super- 
abundance of the former. Not to weary the patience of your 
readers, I shall be content to recount only the most important 
events. First, is the third subscription concert of Herr Radecke, 
The following was the programme :— 

Overtrre—Radecke; Concerto in C major—Mozart, (Mad. Oxford) ; 
Aria—(Fraiilein Agnes Biiry); Adagio and Rondo, A minor Concerto— 
Molique, (Herr Ludwig Strauss, of Vienna); Finale, Loreley—Mendels- 
sobn—(Fraiilein Bary); Symphony C major—Schubert. 

Mad, Oxford, “ from London,” creat »d quite a favourable im- 
pression, Herr Rellstab denominated her rendering of the 
ever fresh and lovely concerto—* meisterhaft,” a word he very 
sparingly uses (?) even when criticising native players. Ma- 
dame Oxford my consider herself extremely fortunate in having 
= through the orJeal ; for the Beriin critics are notoriously 
ard to please (1). Haydn’s Creation was given on Saturday last, 
denny Stern’sche Verein, and a very capital performance it was. 
en at the Opera there was a great treat on Tuesday. 
Gluck’s Iphigenia was given in magnificent style, with Mad. 
Koster as the heroine. It is somewhat discreditable to the classic 
taste of the inhabitants of this most musical of cities, that only 
after repeated failings could this desirable performance be 
brought about. ‘Twice in a very short space of time has 
Iphigenia been announced, and twice withdrawn. Indeed we 
much feared that sufficient public support would not have 
enabled the affair to come off even at the third start. But 
—— is good!” The public changed its mind ; rushed to the 
; soap secured places, and the performance is now a thing of 
ne best Had I not encroached so largely on your space, I 
at, have recorded at length the failure of Dr. Liszt’s 
¢, sinfonische Dichtung,” after Schiller, at a concert given 





by Hans von Biilow. After being bored twenty-eight minutes and 
a half, the audience burst out into hisses and groans, which did 
not seem particularly grateful to the “ genial ” composer’s son- 
in-law—the concert giver. The whole affair was so amusing, 
however, that Iam sorry your readers will have to wait for 
articulars till next week. There is just space to add, that Herr 
agner’s Lohengrin will be given at the Royal Opera House, 
on'the 19th inst. 

Warsaw.—Herr Reichardt has given six performances in 
Italian at the Grand Theatre. His most successful characters 
were Raoul, in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, Count Almaviva, in 
Rossini’s Barbier, and Gennaro, in Lucrezia Borgia. Herr 
Reichardt also gave three concerts, which were numerously 
attended. He sang his new Lied, “ Du bist mir nab,” by desire, 
at each concert, and with great success. 








“SWALLOW, SWALLOW, FLYING SOUTH.” 


(From Punch.) 


Apvice which it is impossible to follow is simply a mockery. The 
above recommendation has been made to Mr. Punch, no doubt in the 
most delightful manner, but, having experimented, that gentleman 
declares himself unable to avail himself of it. 

He would have been glad to do so, too, in regard to a reason. 

Lately, he had to advert to the conduct of one Oliver, a stocks 
broker, who, being entrusted with the fortune, some £5,000, of a young 
lady named Caroline Adelaide Dance, did feloniously apply the same 
to his own use, and now lies under sentence of transportation, being 
retained in England only while bankruptcy investigation endea- 
vours to ascertain whether anything that has come under his hands 
has escaped his wicked greed. It appears that the lady, thus plundered 
of nearly her ail, has not sat down to bewail herself, neither has she 
taken the next step usual in such cases, of casting herself upon the 
hands of others, having something in her own hands, or rather fingers, 
that enables her to preserve her independence. She has musical gifts, 
improved by cultivation; and these, which were to have been the 
amusement of her leisure, are now to be the supportof her home and 
that of her nearest and dearest relative. Miss Dance has composed 
songs, and the Musical World (which is an oracle in its own sphere), 
declares them to be full of sweet and serious thought, and altogether 
excellent. 

Mr. Punch applauds the young lady’s spirit, and wishes her all suc- 
cess. But the above title of her last song, charming as the music 
is, gives counsel which, he repeats, he cannot follow. The only way in 
which he flies south is by an express on the Brighton line, and this 
train stops nowhere to enable him to swallow; and, if he tries to 
swallow from a pocket-flask, the motion of the train makes him spill 
the Cognac all over the front of his shirt. That the words are Alfred 
Tennyson’s only shows how unpractical are poets. Mi. Punch cannot 
swallow, flying south. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR JOHN STEVENSON. 

Str,—I have read with feelings akin to- bitterness of the chicaner'y 
and incompetency mentioned by your reviewer in the matter of Moore’s 
Melodies, and particularly of the Sacred Songs. Being but young, I was 
not, till your first review appeared in No. 31, Vol. 35, aware of the 
merits of Sir John Stevenson (although well-knowing him not to bea 
first-rank artist). However, after reading of the mediocrities perpe- 
trated towards the Irish Melodies, and still worse of the treatment of 
Beethoven and other great masters in the Sacred Songs, I felt strongly 
inclined to ask a question respecting the—ahem!—concocter in ques- 
tion. Was he really the composer:of the song of the “ Rose bud of 
summer” ?—a melody which has always attracted my attention irre- 
sistibly as being one of the most beautiful ever created. I shall be glad 
to be informed of the actual composer, since I can scarcely believe him 
to be Sir John Stevenson. 

Hoping, sir, the time will eome when the real musical era of national 
England shall appear, and when our country shall produce composers 
able to stand a little nearer to the great continental geniuses, and occupy 
themselves in a higher degree than pottering over mere part-songs and 
ballads, I beg to remain, yours respectfully, 

BEETHOVENIAN. 


_[We have heard of “Oh, then, dearest Ellen, I'll love theo 
no more,” but never of “The Rosebud of Summer.”—Ep.] 
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ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Farewell Season of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as Manager. 


ONDAY, HAMLET. Tuesday, THE MERCHANT 

OF VENICE, Wednesday and Saturday, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 

Thursday, MACBETH. Friday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, and the 
PANTOMIME every evening. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the Sole Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr, W. Harrison. 
N MONDAY and every evening until further notice, 


the highly successful new and original romantic Opera, composed ex- 
pressly for the present management, by M. W. Balfe, entitled, SATANELLA ; 
OR, THE POWER OF LOVE. Characters by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss Mortimer, Mrs, Martin, Mr. George 
Honey, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. W._H. Payne, Mr. Bartle- 
man, Mr. Terrott, Mr. Kirby, Mr. Weiss, aud Mr. W. Harrison. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. After which A NEW LITTLE PANTOMIME 
for little people, called LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD; or, HARLEQUIN AND 
THE WOLF IN GRANNY’S CLOTHING. Characters by Mr. W. H. Payue, Mr. 
Frederick Payne, Mr. Henry Payne, Mr. Flexmore, Mr. Barn:s, Misa Clara Morgan, 
Mes illes. Morlacchi and Pasquale. Doors open at haif-past 6, commence at 7. 
Private boxes, £1 1s. to €3 3s.; stalls, 7s.; dress-c'rcles, 5s.; amphitheatre- 
stalls, 33 and 2s.; pit, 2s. 6d.; amphitheatre, 1s. Box-office open daily from 
Ten till Five, under the direction of Mr. J. Parsons, where places may be 
eecured free of avy charge for booking. 


REAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 


SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Jonn Douctass. 

No abatement in the excitement to witness the Great National Pantomime and 
the gorgeous transformation scene. The pantomimists the best in London, and 
the legitimate clown. On Monday, and all the week, the performances will 
commence at a Quarter to Seven with the Christmas Pantomime of QUEEN 
ANN’S FARTHING AND THE THREE KINGDOMS OF COPPER, SILVER, 
AND GOLD; OR, HARLEQUIN OLD KING COUNTERFEIT, AND THE 
GOOD FAIRY OF THE MAGIC MINT; Harlequin, Mr. W. Smith ; Columbine, 
Miss Anne Cushnie ; Pantaloon, Mr. H. Martin; Sprites, by the brothers Felix 
and Juan Carlo; and Clown by Tom Matthews. To conclude with, for the first 
time at this theatre, the favourite drama entitled THE MAID AND THE 
MAGPIE; OR, THE FATAL SPOON. Supported by all the company. The 
Pantomime over by Half-past Niue o'clock. 























TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Foreian.— We shall always be glad to hear from our correspondent. 
Guuckist.—A translation of M. Troplong’s essay upon the Armide 
of Gluck is in hand. 
A Susscriper.—* Whether ?”—Yes, “ When ?”—Soon. 
Esquire. — Dibdin was not the author of either of the songs 
named by our correspondent. “ Black-eyed Susan” was 
written by Gay, and “The Storm,” by George Alexander 
Stevens. 
W. A. B.—The epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke, transcribed 
from ey some weeks since, was not correct, nor given at 
length. It is as follows :— 
* Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse ; 
Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother : 
Death! ere thou kill’st such another, 
Fair and good and learn’d as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee, 
Marble piles let no man raise 
To her fame—for after-days, 
Some kind woman, born as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe, 
Shall turn statue, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb.” 
seeieheeeliaaieiiemmaemiaen 


- THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, January 22yp, 1859. 

Tue recent fine performance of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, 
by the members of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and the 
impression it produced upon the audience, have been talked 
of ever since. Why ‘St. Paul should so long have ranked 
among the enthusiastically admired, but, on the whole, 
unprofitable oratorios in the Society’s repertory, it is difficult 
to make out—unless, indeed, we accept the hypothesis of a 
contemporary, that the brightness of Llijah blinded the 
eyes of the musical public to the merits of Zlijah’s prede- 
cessor, Yet this can scarcely hold true, when it is remem- 

















bered that, even before Elijah was known, St. Paul was not a 
paying oratorio. 

We entertain a different theory from that of our highly- 
respected contemporary. We believe that St. Paul failed to 
attract the paying public because St. Paul was never decently 
performed. Every musician knows that it is more difficult 
to execute than Llijah—only less difficult, indeed, if less 
difficult, than Jsrael in Egypt. The voice parts for the choruses 
are not so grateful as in the composer’s later productions, 
while the instrumentation is infinitely more laboured. Thus 
greater pains were required to get up St. Paul than to get 
up nine oratorios out of ten. The magnificent beauties of 
the work, its very dramatic character, the variety of its 
songs, the splendour of its choruses, and the interesting 
nature of its subject, were universally admitted. The 
musical embodiment of the personages, too—how Paul and 
Barnabas, though both apostles, had nothing else in common ; 
how gloriously Stephen, the martyr, stood out from the rest ; 
how admirably the persecuting bigot, Saul, was contrasted 
with the contrite and repentant Paul—all the world 
owned; in short, that St. Paul had everything in its 
favour to ensure such sympathy as is due to a 
really great and thoroughly comprehensible sacred 
musical drama, was the unanimous conviction. And yet 
St. Paul did not, as Hlijah did, ten years later, at once seize 
the public by the button-hole—or, to speak in language less 
familiar and more appropriate, go straight to the public 
heart. Why? 

The Sacred Harmonic Society, having well digested 
the matter, has arrived at the conclusion that to make, St. 
Paul as acceptable as Hlijah, it is necessary, nay indispensa- 
ble, that S¢. Paul should be just as well executed as Llijah. 
This was, we believe, the theory of Mr. Bowley—who, 
like Plato (not “Cato”—as we were allowed to say 
last week), reasoned well. The difficulties were suffi- 
ciently great ; but if the second mass of Beethoven (and 
even the JLobgesang of Mendelssohn) had passed the 
ordeal, why not St. Paul? A work that all musicians 
extolled (some being extravagant and inconsiderate enough to 
give it the preference over Llijah); abounding in airs as 
remarkable for melody as for dramatic expression; rich in 
choruses, varied in character, and admirably effective in 
treatment ; based, too, upon a theme for which the members 
of every Christian community must inevitably entertain a 
strong predilection—in short, a book better than any of 
Handel’s, the Messiah and Israel excepted, allied to music, 
which, in some respects, Handel himself had not surpassed— 
why should this work have hitherto failed to achieve not 
merely a “ succés d’estime” but a “succes Cargent ?” 

The secret malady that prostrated St. Paul has been 
probed. It was not that it wanted strength but that its 
interpreters wanted faith. They languished over it. They 
produced it in a slovenly manner; and thus they hid its inef- 
fable beauties from the light of day. A change has come, how- 
ever, The source of that change—whether the Handel Festival 
rehearsals—whether Mr. Bowley, who once looked upon 
Mendelssohn as the God of Music, and is perhaps returning 
to his ancient faith—whether Mr. Costa, tired of the old 
routine and panting for something fresh—whether the general 
progress of the Sacred Harmonic Society in taste, and in 
knowledge of what is really good—we do not pretend to 
say. It may have been one or all of these ; or it may have 
been the under-current of public feeling; or it may have 
been the influence of the press, which has always cried out 
for St. Paul, It matters little so that St, Paul makes way ; 
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so that Elijah be now and then relieved by a brother 
sentinel worthy of the charge. In a great measure, what 
Israel in Egypt is to The Messiah, St. Paul is to Elijah. 
They should never be separated for long. In the two latter 
you may perceive the whole Mendelssohn, just as in the 
other two you see the entire Handel. 

As for the notion of St, Paul being “shelved,” it is too 
monstrous to dwell upon. Until Zlijah appeared, it stood 
alone, as the harmonious beacon of the nineteenth century— 
as the manifestation of vigorous life which proved that 
Oratorio was not yet extinct. What Mendelssohn accom- 
plished by his two great symphonies for the highest form of 
orchestral, he did by St. Paul and Elijah for the highest 
form of sacred, music. And with this belief in the high 


importance of its mission, and of its transcendent excellence 
as a work of art, the probability now apparent of St. Paul 
being at length appreciated by the great public according to 
its worth, has afforded us sincere and heartfelt satisfaction. 


We aresure that the ghost of Hamlet’s father was exceed- 
ingly like Mr. Henry Dodd—the worthy gentleman who 
has so vainly tried to be benevolent to the theatrical 
fraternity. 

“ Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable,” &c.,, &c.' 
says the Danish Prince, as soon as the spectre comes upon 
the stage, and certainly it must have been a very doubtful 
spectre to give rise to such opposite conjectures. 

Last summer, Mr. Dodd was clearly a spirit of the most 
robust health ; he brought with him airs from the seventh 
heaven, all composed by St. Cecilia herself; his intents were 
charitable to the true Howard pitch of excellence. We 
only wondered that some cloud did not snatch him from 
this lower world, and that his good deeds here on earth 
were not interrupted by a well-merited, but inconvenient 
apotheosis, 

The present winter has not been very severe, but it has 
answered the purpose of chilling the hearts of the public 
towards the great and good Mr. Dodd. His gift of five 
acres to the theatrical profession, as the site of a 
“ Dramatic College,” is rejected with all the spirit that 
is displayed by a sturdy beggar, when he magnanimously 
refuses a ticket for soup, and reviles the donor, who has 
regarded it as an equivalent for money. If Mr. Dodd is not, in- 
deed, associated with all the evil things that, according to one 
of Hamlet's hypotheses, belonged to the old gentleman, 
armed from top to toe, at any rate innumerable busy hands 
have been employed in plucking away his virtues. Mr. Dodd 
is not charitable—no, not he !—He only has a bit of waste 
ground that hangs heavily on hand, and he wants to 
Improve the property, by clapping in the middle of it 
a smart-looking edifice, constructed at other folks’ expense. 
Fiveacres does he give ? Nothing like it, only four and a half. 
The surveyor’s chain in these Bees is your only critic. Mr. 
Dodd may be a first-rate dust collector, but he shan’t throw 
his dust into our eyes. We don’t want his dirty acres—ano, 
not if they were twice as numerous, for the Necropolis Com- 
pany has offered us a piece of land, where our retired 
veterans may not only live in comfort, but may purify 
their minds by a perpetual reflection on cemeteries. Yea, 
in true Necropolitan spirit, they may— 

“Talk of graves, and worms, and epitaphs, ” 
an it were any Richard II, In due course, they 





will all be conveniently buried each in his own garden, 
and perhaps the broken-down tragedian will some day 
stalk about like Hamlet, with the skull of a deceased 
comedian in his hand. At all events the poor players 
may at once begin digging their own graves, after 
the fashion of St. Bruno, and gain elevated ideas of 
their new profession by a reperusal of the grave-diggers’ 
scene in Hamlet. <A fico for Mr. Dodd! We snap at him 
all our ten fingers at once. “I have heard of Much Ado 
About Nothing,” quoth Lord William Lennox, “and now I 
hear of Much Apop about nothing,” and the world is dazzled 
by the brilliancy of the joke. 

Such was the voice of thé theatrical profession—and of 
Lord William Lennox—at the beginning of this present 
January; but, as the month advances, folk begin to suspect 
that perhaps, after all, the actors have been somewhat hasty 
in thrusting Mr. Dodd from his pedestal. He is charged 
with imposing conditions on a gift which was in the first 
instance offered unconditionally, and his short-comings in 
this respect were believed at once, But now a controversy 
arises whether the offer was ever unconditional, and whether 
the actors who complain that they have been misled, have 
been deceived by anybody but themselves. Nay, some even 
think that Mr. Dodd is an ill-used man, and that his really 
generous intentions have been met by unwarranted dis- 
courtesy. 

So Mr. Dodd’s name is at present rather popular than 
otherwise, having gone through strange vicissitudes in a re- 
markably short period of time. We have ourselves a shrewd 
suspicion that he will come out of the controversy 
better than was expected a fortnight ago, and, whether 
he does or not, the actors are still bound to look upon 
him as their benefactor, if ever the “Dramatic College” 
assumes a palpable shape. He may be a vain man, who 
wishes to rival the “God’s Gift” of Ned Alleyne, with 
a “ Dodd’s gift” of his own ;—he may be an interested man, 
who (strange propensity!) wants to improve his property ; 
but we perfectly agree with the Athenwwm, that, “ without 
Mr. Dodd, no whisper of a Dramatic College would ever 
have been heard.” 

You can’t deny that, dear actors and brethren. You 
would play upon Mr. odd; you would seek to know his 
stops ; you would pluck out the heart of his mystery ; and 
you would sound him from the lowest note to the top of his 
compass ;—you may fret him—but you cannot deny that he 
is your benefactor. 

Why do we thus write in a sort of Hamlet atmosphere ? 
Simply because we have lately witnessed Mr. Charles Kean’s 
admirable performance of his finest character, and we cannot 
get Hamlet out of our heads. 





Tue Dean of Carlisle has hurled his ecclesiastical thunder- 
bolt against the Pantomimes. If anathemas could ex- 
tinguish our Christmas entertainments, we should never look 
upon them more. Harlequin might lay down his wand ; 
Clown forego his antics; Pantaloon suffer no more kicks 
and cuffs; Columbine abandon both her, spangles and her 
pirouettes. Fortunately, the denunciations have glanced 
aside from the object against which they were directed, like 
arrows from a Milan hauberk, or rain from a duck’s back. 
A great coil has been made. The reverend gentleman, 
once again, has created a mighty uproar; his statements 
have been questioned ; his threats laughed at ; his intentions 
decried. Were his purpose merely to obtain a fresh noto- 
riety, he could not have pursued a more likely course, The 
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London journals, from the Zimes downwards, have apostro- 
phised him in “leaders,” and endeavoured to disentangle the 
thread of his argument. 

Meanwhile, Pantomime flourishes ; and the fulminations 
from the deanery have passed over it like idle winds. 
Robin Hood was not deterred from summoning his merry 
men to the greenwood ; Little Red Riding Hood did not the 
less mistake the wolf for her grandam; Undine rose as 
before from the tremulous waves, and bestowed her radiant 
beauty on mortal eyes ; fairies, elves, gnomes, spirits of fire, 
air, earth, and water, danced and played behind the footlights, 
while many a youthful heart was made to rejoice. For all 
the good effected by the Deah’s thunder, he might as well 
have expended his breath on the tempest, and called to the 
floods to be still at his bidding. He has, on the other hand, 
received hard knocks from many quarters for meddling with 
the amusements of the people, without enlisting an advocate 
on his side. 

Why the Dean of Carlisle should have singled out the 
most innocent of theatrical entertainments to anathematize, 
it is impossible to guess, Could he not have flown his 
falcon at higher, or lower, stage quarry? Although Italian 
opera and ballet were out of season, there were plenty of per- 
formances going forward in the metropolis which he might 
have heavily censured, without creating any astonishment. 
He might, for instance, have launched his maledictions 
against the libretto of Satanella, for its demoniacal ten- 
dencies ; he might have poured out the full vial of his 
wrath against the wholesale murders and unredeemable 
horrors exhibited nightly at the Surrey Theatre; he might 
have lashed the casinos, the “penny gaffs,” the beer-concert 
rooms, and other questionable places, licensed to contaminate 
the public—places which, although highly patronised, have 
no other aim than to corrupt and debase the mind. But, in 
lieu of this, to hold Pantomime up to scorn, displayed an 
obliquity of judgment unaccountable in a father of the 
Church, who should be able to distinguish between true and 
false, and to detect vice under all its disguises. 

As the Dean of Carlisle cannot object to Pantomime on 
moral grounds, we are left to surmise the motive of his 
opposition, which is by no means satisfactorily explained. 
Perhaps his gravity is offended, inasmuch as the season of 
the year which, in accordance with his views, should be 
devoted to thanksgiving, is outraged by shows and mum- 
meries. Might we ask the right rev. gentleman where he 
would draw the line for recreations appropriate to a time of 
rejoicing—even Christmas? Would he suffer comedy and 
farce, while interdicting pantomime? Should Clown be 
forbidden “Tippitiwitchet,” while “ Boots” may swagger in 
real and simulated drunkenness? The distinction, too 
subtle for common understandings, would doubtless be car- 
ried into domestic existence. The line of demarcation, 
according to the Carlisle theory, would fall felicitously 
between roast beef and plum-pudding ; Twelfth-cake and the 
Christmas tree ; bohea and punch; a clerical rubber and 
profane dancing. Dean Close has doubtless read Horace: 

“Dulce est desipere in loco.” 

Does it please his reverence to dissent from so self-evident 
a truth? In his college days, he must also have perused 
“Old Burton.” Has he forgotten the chapter on “ Exercise 
rectified of Body and Minde.” We will take the liberty of 
refreshing his memory by a quotation directly touching on 
the aaneect under discussion :— 

ancing, singing, masking, mumming, stage-plaics, howso- 
ever they “be heavily congured by event" poreet™ toes, yet, if 





opportunely and soberly used, may justly be approved. I know 
these sports have many oppugners, whole volumes writ against 
them: when, as all they say (if duly considered) is but igno- 
ratio elenchi; and some again, because they are now cold and 
wayward, past themselves, cavel at all youthful sports in others. 
Some, out of preposterous zeal, object many times trivial arguments, 
and, because of some abuse, will quite take away the good use, as if 
they should forbid wine, because it makes men drunk; but, in my 
mind, they are too stern. ‘There is a time for all things, a time to 
mourne, a time to dance’ (Eccles. iii. 4); and ‘nothing better than that 
a man should rejoyce in his own works’ (v. 22). For my part, I will 
subscribe to the King’s declaration, and was ever of that mind, those 
May-games, wakes, and Whitsonales, &¢., may justly be permitted. 
Let them freely feast, sing, dance, have their pope’ layes, hobby- 
horses, tabers, crouds, bag-pipes, &c., play at ball and barley-breake, 
and what sports they like best.” 

At present, having no desire to carry the controversy 
further—more especially as we should gain nothing by 
breaking a lance with an ecclesiastic—we shall consign the 
Dean to the embraces of “Democritus Junior,” satisfied 
that a perusal of Zhe Anatomy of Melancholy would best 
restore him to a generous state of mind, induce him to 
believe in the necessity of diversion as well as instruction 
for the happiness of man, and render him more charitable to 
Harlequin and his companions. 








MISS ARABELLA GODDARD’S MATINEE. 

Amateurs of sterling music for the piano were attracted in 
large numbers to St. James’s Hall, on Saturday afternoon, when 
a selection from the works of some of the most renowned 
masters was performed by Miss Arabella Goddard. At her 
own entertainments this young lady devotes her programmes 
entirely to compositions that belong to the highest school of 
art, and, as landmarks in its progress, can boast historical no 
less than musical value, so that her concerts are interesting 
from a double point of view, which may account in a great 
measure for the reputation they enjoy, a reputation that could 
never have been obtained through the mere display of executive 
ability, however rare and admirable. But Miss Goddard has 
put her unrivalled mechanical powers to legitimate uses, ren- 
dering them subservient to the true ends of music, and with 
honourable ambition making herself mistress of all that the 
greatest composers have bequeathed to art. However the 
admirers of brilliant execution may love to hear her play the 
works of writers who, like Liszt and Thalberg, have elevated 
the “fantasia,” and with it the so-called “ virtuoso,” into undue 
importance, connoisseurs are hardly inclined to regard such an 
occupation as much better than trifling in an artist so eminently 
serious and reflective. According to their opinion Miss Goddard 
is never so completely in her element as when interpreting the 
thoughts of intellectual musicians—the poets of the art, whose 
productions were not intended for the mere amusement of an 
idle hour, but as types always to be revered and consulted. It 
was by their means that she first raised public curiosity, and 
to them she is indebtedfor the high consideration in 
which she is held at the present moment by all good judges. 
She, therefore, does well, when soliciting public patronage on 
her own account, to adhere exclusively to what is termed 
classical” music ; and that this was the case on Saturday may 


be seen by the following :— 





Trio, in F (op. 65) axe w+ Dussek. 
Sonata, in C (op. 53) ves «» Beethoven, 
Sonata, in E flat (with clarinet) «i Weber. 

Suite de Pitces, in F ase »» Bach. 
Quartet, in-O minor (Op, 1) + Mendelssohn. 
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In her performance of the above pieces, Miss Goddard 
exhibited the quick intelligence, poetical expression, and highly 
finished mechanism for which she is justly celebrated, entering 
into the spirit of one composer after another with such facility 
and perfoct grace as to show that, while equally familiar with 
all, she knew how inwardly to distinguish, and outwardly to 
mark, the characteristics that separate them from each other. 
Thus in Dussek, whose trio belongs to the period when Beethoven 
had scarcely emancipated himself from the trammels of Mozart, 
Miss Goddard played with the fluency and tranquil composure 
best calculated to give to such music its appropriate expression ; 
in the great “ bravura” sonata of Beethoven (the one dedicated 
to Count Waldstein, which Herr Lenz, in his Beethoven et ses 
Trois Styles, apostrophises so extravagantly) she followed every 
wayward and fitful caprice of the master, and overcame the 
extraordinary mechanical difficulties of his work with an ease that 
made them appear like child’s play under her fingers ; while in 
Bach’s magnificent Suite there were the solid accentuation, the in- 
dependent flow of parts, the style devoid of mannerism, that most 
befit his music, In Weber and Mendelssohn she was no less tho- 
roughly at home. The manual dexterity of Miss Goddard was 
surprising at the commencement of her public career,—but, now 
that she has obtained an entire command of her mechanical 
resources, now that the fingers which used to sweep the instru- 
ment indiscriminately, heedless of obstacles, and yet seemingly 
incapable of touching a wrong note, are completely under the 
control of mental discipline, her playing has ceased to excite 
astonishment, and a much higher feeling is reserved for the cul- 
tivated hearer—a feeling of unqualified satisfaction, which 
causes the performer to be forgotten in the very perfection of 
the performance, The influence of mind is evident in her 
playing from first to last. On Saturday, every one of the five 
slow movements, even to the quaint sarabande in Bach’s Suite 
was a model of natural and expressive phrasing ; while “ bra- 
vura” passages of the utmost rapidity left the beautiful quality 
of tone, and that power of graduating it under all conditions 
for which Miss Goddard is remarkable, wholly unimpaired. 
An idea of difficulty was never at any time suggested ; there 
seemed to be no difficulty, because there was no effort ; and, 
consequently, the emotion of surprise was never at any time 
evoked, unless by some startling and unexpected progression of 
the composer—as here and there, for instance, in the prodigiously 
fine sonata of Beethoven. 

Miss Goddard was assisted in the trio by Herr Louis Ries 
(a young and promising violinist), and Signor Piatti, of whom 
it is unnecessary to say anything here; and in the quartet 
by the same two gentlemen, and Mr. Doyle, from the 
Royal Italian Opera—legitimate successor of the much regretted 
Mr. Hill, to the sceptre of the viola in this country; while in the 
sonata for pianoforte and clarinet she was happily associated 
with Mr. Lazarus, the prince of English clarinettists, whose 
Fo style, and execution were, as usual, irreproachable. 

eber’s beautiful music could not have been entrusted to better 
hands, The audience were charmed with everything. The in- 
teresting character of the programme was generally commented 
on, and with reason ; the trioof Dussek, a masterwork, having been 
resuscitated for the occasion, while the clarinet sonata of Weber 
= the quartet of Mendelssohn—although not wholly forgotten, 

ike the trio—might be regarded as novelties, so very rarely are 
they heard in concert-rooms, Beethoven's sonata was essayed 





by Miss Goddard for the first time; so that the only piece in the 
concert not quite new to her patrons was the Suite of Bach, 
which, thus performed, might be listened to a dozen times in 
succession without danger of palling on the ear. 








ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

Ir we may judge from the crowded state of the Hall on 
Monday last, the attraction of the Monday Popular Concerts 
seems to be on the increase,as there was scarcely standing-room 
to be had in any part. The programme, with one exception, 
presented much the same features as usual—a succession of 
ballads, good, bad, and indifferent, varied by an occasional duet, 
the Swedish singers, and a pianoforte solo. To Miss Arabella 
Goddard we are indebted for the welcome exception alluded to; 
and it was gratifying to find Mozart’s air (in A) with variations 
(layed to absolute perfection) listened to with rapt attention 
rom beginning to end, and rewarded with applause as vociferous 
as it was unanimous. Miss Goddard re-appeared and bowed 
her acknowledgments; but the audience would not let her off 
so easily, and insisted so strongly upon an “encore” that it 
would have been ungraceful to decline. With that good taste 
which is so eminently her characteristic, Miss Goddard substi- 
tuted the variations on the “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” and 
enchanted her hearers quite as much with Handel as with 
Mozart. 

Mr. Sims Reeves’s appearance was hailed enthusiastically, 
and the ballad of “ Bonny Kate” encored, as a matter of course. 
The same compliment being paid to “My pretty Jane,” Mr. 
Reeves gave the “Bay of Biscay,” with immense fire and 
energy, and was heartily applauded in both. 

Encores were also awarded to Miss Ransford, in Adolphe 
Adam’s air, “Love rules the palace,” and to Miss Poole, ina 
charming old English ballad, “ Amid the new mown hay.”* 

Miss Robinson, a young lady whose name is new to us, sang 
Macfarren’s “ Beautiful May,” but, as she was evidently labour- 
ing under nervousness, did not afford us a fair opportunity of 
criticising her qualifications. In the second part, Miss Arabella 
Goddard played an extremely ingenious and brilliant fantasia, 
entitled “Erin,” composed expressly for her by Mr. Benedict. 
The melodies, “ Believe me if all those endearing young charms,” 
and the “Minstrel boy,” which form the subjects, were played 
with exquisite expression and delicacy, and the whole perform- 
ance left nothing to be desired. 

The delight of the audience knew no bounds, and would not be 
satisfied till Miss Goddard had again come forward to play 
“ Home, sweet home.” 

When we left there were yet some half dozen pieces to follow, 
of which we can say nothing more than that the executants were 
the Misses Poole, Leffler, Ransford, and Messent, Messrs. Wilbye 
Cooper, Santley, and the Swedish Singers. Mr. Benedict offi- 
ciated as conductor with his accustomed ability. 

There is no reason why the Monday Popular Concerts should 
not be greatly improved by the introduction of the classical 
element to a somewhat larger extent. The success of the Mozart 
variations was unquestionable, and the directors would do well 
to follow the example of M. Jullien, to whose excellent concerts 
such vast numbers are always attracted on the “classical” 
nights, when the reverence with which the concertos of Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, and Mozart are listened to, shows that the 
great public are capable of fully appreciating the works of the 
most inspired masters. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Haymanxet.—Cherry’s comedy, The Soldier’s Daughter, was 
revived on Tuesday, in order to introduce a new candidate for 
histrionic honours in the _— of Mrs, W. C. Forbes, from the 
principal theatres of the United States. The Soldier’s Daughter 
has not been played in London for ten years, and, in all pro- 
bability, when it has fulfilled the purpose for which it has now 
been produced, and is again laid aside, will not be played for ten 
years more. The characters are by no means ill-drawn, and 


* See Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
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the dialogue is occasionally felicitous and pointed ; but the story 
is meagre in the extreme ; the incidents are of the most common 
kind; the curiosity of the spectator is never excited; and the 
fortunes of the different personages create no interest. The 
greatest drawback to the success of The Soldier’s Danghter, how- 
ever, with modern audiences, lies in the prevalence of that 
obtrusive and drivelling sentiment, which, judging from the 
number of pieces written in a similar vein about the 
same period, must have afforded infinite delectation to 
our fathers and grandfathers. Sheridan, in his School for 
Scandal, gave the sentimental comedy its death-blow. Still, 
on certain occasions, mostly for the purpose of bringing 
out an actor or actress in a popular part, one of these serio- 
comic exhibitions is resuscitated for a few nights, but only to 
fall back again into a long oblivion. To show how these moral- 
ising dramatists take every possible opportunity of inculcating 
their ethics, one quotation from the Soldier’s Daughter will 
suffice. Mrs, Fidget and Timothy, two servants of Governor 
Heartall, are in conversation, when Simon, Malfort’s servant, 
enters, and brings a message for the Governor. Timothy tells 
him to follow, and he will introduce him. As Simon is going 
out, Mrs, Fidget thus addresses him :— 

“ Mrs. F. Mr. Simon, I shall expect you in my room, when your 
business is over, to taste my cordial, and drink a safe return to your 
worthy master.” 

Simon’s response is an exquisite specimen of a non sequitur :— 

“ Sim. That I will, with all my heart. Yet, let me tell you, Mrs- 
Fidget, there is no cordial like a gentle temper, nor any beverage half 
80 delicious as when it is sweetened by the lips of good humour.” 


Master Simon’s answer would sorely puzzle any modern Mrs. 
Fidget to know whether it was intended for satire or compli- 
ment. A fashionable housekeeper of the present day would, 
doubtless, box his ears soundly. Cherry’s play is full of such 
forced and exaggerated sentimentalities, which sound singularly 
strange in unaccustomed ears. By compressing the five acts 
of the wee | into three, Mr. Buckstone got rid of many of 
these inflated speeches, gave the plot a greater consistence, 
and brought the persons of the drama into closer harmony. 
Few characters in ancient or modern comedy afford more ample 
scope for the display of sprightliness, good humour, and 
elegance combined, than the Widow Cheerly. It is a most 
charming picture of a heedless and generous woman, and never 
fails to create the liveliest sensation on the boards when well 
sustained. Mrs. W. C. Forbes is a practised artist, with all 
the business of the scene by heart, and with the know- 
ledge how to make the most of every point. Add 
to this that she is easy and unconstrained in her actions, 
that she is lady-like in appearance, is tall and well made, 
has got a delightful voice, and speaks with great dis- 
tinctness, and some idea may be obtained of Mr. Buckstone’s 
new importation. Other actresses have chosen to make the 
mirthful phase of the young widow’s character the most con- 
spicuous. Mrs. W. C. Forbes suppresses something of its vola- 
tility, and substitutes serenity and gentleness. The author would 
certainly have preferred in the representative of his heroine 
more buoyancy and a greater infusion of animal spirits. The 
new actress, nevertheless, possesses qualities which cannot fail to 
recommend her strongly, and which, after a while, promise to 
place her in the rank of favorites. Mrs. W. C. Forbes is by many 
degrees the most accomplished American comédienne who has 
visited this country in our remembrance. If for no other reason 
than to witness Mr. Compton’s Timothy Quaint, the Soldier's 
Daughter will well repay a visit to the Haymarket. It is an in- 
comparable bit of legitimate comedy. The piece was well sup- 
ported throughout ; the Ferret of Mr. Rogers, the Frank Heartall 
of Mr. W. Farren, and the Governor of Mr. Chippendale, being 
entitled to special mention. At the end of the play, Mrs. W. C. 
Forbes introduced a new tag, which, considering the old tag was 
sufficiently long and sufficiently pointed, answered no_ possible 
purpose, unless to weary the audience, whose patience had been 
abundantly tested. Mrs. W. C. Forbes obtained a flattering, if 
not an enthusiastic, reception. 


ApgLrui—Mr, John Oxenford’s version of Moliére’s Tartuffe 





was reproduced at this theatre, on Monday, Mr. Webster 
again essaying the character of the hypocrite. Mr. Oxenford 
must have reposed unbounded faith in the actor, to have 
adapted for him one of the most arduous characters in the 
whole range of the drama. Tartuffe is entirely out of the pale 
of comedy. The part is essentially tragic, and derives nothing 
whatsoever from the melodramaticelement. La Harpe observes, 
that “it is one of the most difficult creations of the poet, be- 
cause it is necessarily the least expansive.” Precisely so, 
Tartuffe has no confidant, nor ever suffers his designs to escape 
him in soliloquy. He is as close as oak, and as secret as the 
grave. The power to represent such a character with 
fidelity, must be eminently intellectual; no amount of 
tact or artifice, no stage experience, no practice gathered 
from the Porte St.Martin pieces, or the Adelphian con- 
coctions, can befit or school an actor for such a performance. 
To say that the part is utterly beyond Mr. Webster’s grasp, is 
to say nothing against him more than we might say against 
almost every actor on the stage. Mr. Webster might as well 
grapple with Angelo, Iachimo, or Iago, as with Tartuffe. That 
he has received high praise from various quarters must be 
acknowledged ; but this causes no wonderment to us, who are 
initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries of modern criticism. That 
Moliére’s most profound and subtle drama should, under any 
circumstances, be represented on the boards of the Adelphi, 
must create astonishment, if not indignation, in every lover of 
the drama. Mr. B. Webster’s company is an admirable one 
for Adelphi purposes ; but assuredly it was never contemplated 
by the manager that they should soar into the highest regions 
of comedy, and measure their strength even in the French classic 
drama. They were selected for very different purposes, or the ma- 
nager would have contrived to suit himself better. A new actress, 
Miss Henrietta Sims—announced in the bills as of great pro- 
vincial ability—made her first appearance before a metropo- 
litan audience in the character of Elmire. We apprehend the 
young lady was severely taxed in her first venture. She is 
young, good-looking, graceful in deportment, and does not want 
for presence and dignity. No donk, had she been allowed to 
choose for herself, she would have preferred amore familiar and 
amore telling part. She was flattered in all probability by 
being assured that the famous Mdlle. Mars used to perform 
Elmire; and so she stept on the stage, in fancy creating herself 
arival to the renowned French comédienne. We cannot at 
present pronounce a decided opinion upon the artistic merits of 
the débutante, and prefer waiting until we have seen her in a 
part she is able to comprehend more thoroughly than Moliére’s 
heroine. By many degrees the most satisfactory performance 
in the piece was the Dorine of Mrs, Alfred Mellon, who entered 
into the spirit of the lively sowbrette with great ability. Mr. 
Charles Selby’s Orgon, although uncouth and fidgetty, was suffi- 
ciently amusing. We are glad to hear that Mr. Wright is fast 
recovering from his recent serious indisposition. His return to 
the Adelphi will be hailed with delight by the majority of the 
patrons of the establishment, who have long been taught to look 
upon “screaming pieces” as the staple commodity of the theatre. 
It were pity that such staunch supporters of the establishment 
should be disenchanted. 


Proressor Bennetr’s May Queen.—Our readers will hear 
with pleasure that Mr. Hullah intends to give another per- 
formance very shortly of this highly successful work. 

Hanvet Festivar.—Last night the second of the Handel 
Commemoration Festival Rehearsals took place at Exeter Hall, 
the metropolitan contingent of the amateur choruses attending 
nearly 1,600 strong. The choruses from Solomon were tried. 
Mr. Costa directed. 

Sr. James’s Taeatre.—The burlesque opera, ht. pd, music 
by M. Ambroise Thomas, was produced last nig ull parti- 
culars in our next, 

Crrstat Patace,—At the concert to-day, Mr. Howard Glover's 
Tam o’ Shanter is to be performed. At the Burns’ Commemora- 
tion, on the 25th, no musical performance on an important scale is 
contemplated. Mr. Glover's cantata, therefore may be regarded 
as the overture to the festival, played three days in advance, 
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New Puituarmonic Concerts.—The ‘dates for Dr. Wylde’s 
concerts, in St. James’s Hall—of which there are to be five this 
year—are fixed as March 14, April ll, May 9, May 23, and 
June 6. Among other interesting things, we are to have the 
choral symphony of Beethoven, Schubert’s symphony in E flat, 
and another resuscitated pianoforte concerto of Dussek, by Miss 
Arabella Goddard ; probably, also, the Historical Symphony of 
Spohr. 

SACRED Harmonic Socrety.—Our comments in another 
column render it unnecessary for us to say any more about the 
performance of St. Paul, at Exeter Hall, yesterday evening 
week, than that it was the best ever heard in this country. 
Foremost among the solo singers was Mr. Sims Reeves, happily 
recovered from his indisposition, and singing his best—grand in 
the recitatives of the martyred Stephen, and expressive 
to the highest degree in the music of Barnabas. Signor 
Belletti, too, was admirable as Saul, the bigoted persecutor, 
and impressive, if occasionally a little slow, as Paul, the con- 
verted Jew and resolute Apostle. The other singers were 
Madame Rudersdorff (soprano), Miss Dolby (contralto), Messrs, 
Barnby and Smythson (“ false witnesses”). The choruses, though 
not all irreproachable, were never before, on the whole, heard 
to such advantage. ‘The band was excellent, from the overture 
to the end; and Mr. Costa was in his glory. The audience were 
enchanted with the entire performance. On Friday St. Paul 
will be repeated ; and on the Thursday following, February 3rd— 
the 50th anniversary of Mendelssohn’s birth—we are to expect 
an appropriate commemoration. 

Sr. Martin’s Hatt.—Haydn’s Creation is always one of the 
most satisfactory performances of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper 
Singing School. The choruses do not severely tax the singers, 
as in Israel in Egypt, St. Paul, and Elijah, and their efforts are 
successful in proportion. The performance on Wednesday even- 
ing was excellent—* The Heavens are telling,’ and “ Achieved is 
the glorious work,” both elicited enthusiastic applause ; andthere 
were no indications of weakness in any part of the oratorio. 
The solo vocalists were Misses Banks and Martin, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Wilbye Cooper, Santley, and Thomas. Mr. Reeves, 
who was received with tumultuous applause, was rapturously 
encored in “In native worth,” which he gave with exquisite 
taste and feeling. One of the best performances of the evening 
was the derzetto, “Most beautiful appear,” sung by Miss Banks 
Messrs. Wilbye Cooper, and Thomas. Miss Banks and Miss 
Martin divided the soprano part. To the former lady was 
allotted the great airs, “ With verdure clad,” and “On mighty 
pens (wings), both of which indicated decided progress. The 
pleasing duet, “Graceful consort,” was also extremely well 
rendered by Miss Martin and Mr. Santley. The band, as usual 
was good. : 





PROVINCIAL. 


_GLascow.—(From a Correspondent) —Herr Miiller, of this 
city, gave the first of a series of four chamber concerts in the 
Queen’s New Music Hall, on Wednesday evening. It was 
attended by a crowded and fashionable audience. The engage- 
ment of Miss Arahella Goddard, the celebrated pianist, gave a 
special éclat to this entertainment, and her performances sur- 
passed expectation. After a concertante for harp, concertina, 
iq violoncello, performed by Herr Oberthur (the composer), 
t. Julian Adams, and Herr Lidel, and followed bya song from 
, “2 Trovatore, allotted to Mr. Augustus Braham, the heroine of 

~ ¢vening came forward, and was greeted with an enthusiasm 
w ich wasredoubled after her splendid performance of the fantasia 
S Robin Adair,” composed expressly for her by Mr. W. Vincent 

allace. The encore that ensued was not to be resisted, so 
ee was it, and+so genuine. Instead of repeating 
an bin Adair, however, Miss Goddard substituted Thalberg’s 

on Pasquale,” commencing from the serenade. In the 
second part of the concert the same flattering ovation was 
paid to the fair gr after her matchless execution of “ Home, 
—_ home. ot the least attractive of Miss Goddard’s dis- 
P mc however, to true connoisseurs, was her exquisitely 
graceful reading of the pianoforte part of Mendelssohn's 





Tema con Variaziont in D,in which she was ably seconded by Herr 
Lidel on the violoncello. Many of our amateurs had counted upon 
hearing the gifted young pianist in one of the sonatas of Beethoven, 
for which they would have willingly sacrificed a fantasia, the 
more especially as they are fully aware that Miss Goddard’s own 
predilection is exclusively for classical music. The “ authori- 
ties,” however, had willed otherwise, and so we were compelled 
to be satisfied with the “ tit-bit” from Mendelssohn. e had 
also solos on the harp (Herr Oberthur), concertina (J. Adams), 
and violoncello (Herr Lidel), besides vocal music by Madlle. de 
Villar and Mr. Augustus Braham. The pianoforte upon which 
Miss Goddard played was one of Broadwood’s most magnificent 
instruments, sent down to Glasgow expressly for her use. 

Nortmycuam Susscription Concerts oF CHAMBER Music— 
(From a Correspondent).—The sixth subscription concert of 
chamber music came off on Friday, January the 14th instant, 
when the programme was as follows :— 

Parr I. 
Quintet, Op. 73, in B flat, Messrs, Henry Farmer, 

Myers, Alsop, Praeger, and Selby ... ... Mozart. 
Trio, Op. 52, in A flat, Messrs. White, Henry Far- 

mer, and Selby san en ... Mayseder, 
Part II. 
Quartet Op. 44, No. 1, in D, Messrs, Henry Far- 

mer, Myers, Praeger, and Selby si ... Mendelssohn, 
Quartet, Op. 16, in E flat, Pianoforte, Violin, 

Tenor, and Violoncello, Messrs. Shelmerdine, 

Henry Farmer, Praeger, and Selby ... ... Beethoven. 

The first concert of the second series had been looked forward 
to with expectation which was fully realised. Mozart’s ex- 
quisite quintet had judiciously been placed foremost, and was 
well contrasted with Mayseder’s brilliant trio. Mendelssohn’s 
quartet in D, heard twice last season, created the same enthu- 
siasm, and will doubtless occupy a permanent place in the 
programmes. Beethoven’s pianoforte quartet in ¥ fiat, was an 
effective conclusion. 

Tae Lonpon Potynrmy1ay Cuorr, now numbering upwards 
of seventy male voices, lately inaugurated its third season 
by two private concerts, under the direction of Mr. William Rea. 
The programme on each occasion consisted of compositions by 
native and foreign composers, and included, among other things, 
“ Laura’s Prayer,” a part-song by Diabelli (for the first time in 
this country). Several pieces were re-demanded, none more 
deservedly than Mr. William Rea’s part-song, “ Nature’s 
welcome.” ‘The evident care displayed by all the members 
promised to increase the reputation of the Choir, and gave 
satisfaction to its friends on the above occasions. 

Wican.—Miss Graham’s two musical entertainments were very 
successful. The operetta company, consisting of Madame Enderssohn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tennant, and Mr. Patey, under the conductorship of 
Signor Biletta, were engaged for the first evening, and made a decided 
hit with the new operetta (music by Signor Biletta) entitled Caught 
and Caged. A miscellaneous concert, the second evening, went off 
with great spirit. Miss Graham and Madame Enderssohn were 
honoured with several encores. 

BirmMincHamM.—The third and concluding concert of the present 
series, given by the “ Musical Union,” took place at Dee’s Royal Hotel, 
on Monday evening last. The attendance was full and fashionable. 
The following was the programme :— Quartet, MS., piano and strings— 
E. Shargool. Song, Miss Armstrong, “Quando miro” —Mozart. 
Fantaisie-caprice, violin—H. Blagrove—Vieuxtemps. Quartet, piano 
and strings, G minor—Mozart. Quartet, B flat major, Op. 18—Beet- 
hoven. Song, Miss Armstrong, “The May dew”—Bennett. Solo, 
violoncello—Lidel—Goltermann. Trio, E major, piano and strings— 
Hummel. It was a bold experiment to give the work of an almost 
unknown composer (though well-known teacher), in juxta-position 
with those by Beethoven and Mozart, and nothing short of more 
than average merit could justify such a course as the production 
of Mr. Shargool’s quartet. The result of the venture did not 
give cause for repentance on the part of the members of the 
“Union,” for the good nature displayed in producing a brother 
artist’s work ; for if it was not absolutely a great one, it was certainly 
above the average of similar productions in the present day; the 
themes, though not of striking originality, being frequently elegant, and 
generally pleasing, and worked up in a manner that proved Mr. Shar- 
gool to be a well-educated and accomplished musician. In one respect 
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the composer was very fortunate, for the quartet was performed by 
first-rate artists, who, in giving him an opportunity of being known, 
did their best to render that knowledge a favourable one. Mr. Duchemin, 
at the pianoforte, played a by no means easy part, especially when read 
from MS&., in a nage} artistic and finished manner; and Messrs. 
Hayward, Blagrove, and Lidel, in the stringed parts, were willing and 
successful labourers for a favourable result; and, on the whole, cer- 
tainly such it was. Miss Armstrong, with a good voice, did not make 
Mozart’s “ Quando miro” tell as it ought. This young lady wants more 
vocal sentiment and feeling to give worthy expression to such music, 
Mr. H. Blagrove’s performance of Vieuxtemps’ immensely difficult 
“ Fantaisie-caprice” will be long remembered by those present who 
could enjoy purity of tone and perfect intonation, combined with a 
facile manner of attacking difficulties without making a display of 
them, in preference to musical legerdemain and grotesque trickery. 
Mozart’s lovely quartett in G minor was beautifully given. 
Mr. E. C. Flavell, who is evidently an ardent votary of this graceful 
and refined composer, was at the pianoforte, and worthily did 
he play his part in “this labour of love;” and well was he 
supported by Messrs. Wallerstein, Hayward, and Lidel. Beet- 
hoven’s quartet in B flat major, with which the second part was 
opened, was admirably given by Messrs. Blagrove, Wallerstein, Hay- 
ward, and Lidel, the last movement evidently making a profound im- 
pression. Miss Armstrong, in Sterndale Bennett’s charming song, 
was a little more successful than in her first effort of the evening. 
Herr Lidel was much and deservedly applauded in his violoncello solo. 
Hummel’s trio in KE major concluded the performance; and M. Duche- 
min, at the pianoforte, by his brilliant execution, again proved himself 
a finished artist ; while Messrs. Blagrove and Lidel, in the stringed 
parts, did excellent service. We cannot take leave of these admirable 
réunions without expressing our cordial thanks to the members of the 
“Union” for the great pleasure they have afforded to the lovers of good 
music by their well-conducted enterprise, which we trust will be re- 
newed next season with undiminished effect, and increased success.— 
Birmingham General Advertiser. 

M. Juxtren has given three concerts in the Scotch capital, The 
last two were as eminently successful as the first, which we noticed 
last week. On no former occasion has the Edinburgh public supported 
the enterprising conductor and his admirable ¢roupe with so much 
warmth, or patronised his entertainments so largely, The Caledonian 
Mercury states that hundreds were turned away from the Music Hall at 
the last concert. “No concert-goer,” writes our contemporary, 
can afford to lose the genuine gratification which Jullien gives, and we 
can only hope that his ‘tour’ may be of such a universal nature 
that he will, as usual, come round to us again next season. Go where 
he likes, success ought to attend him.” 

Seldom has the visit of a famous person been recorded in greater 
pomp of language than that of M. Jullien to the city of Belfast, 
as announced in the local News of January the 19th. Our con- 
temporary, however, is no less critical than voluminous and 
rhetorical. Alluding to the concert at the Music Hall, which 
took place the preceding evening, he discourses as follows:— 
“There were the William Tell overture, quadrilles, symphonies, 
waltzes, polkas, and other instrumental pieces, with the average number 
of tearing ‘crashes,’ which tease people who do not delight in an 
avalanche of sound suddenly precipitated upon their ears.” Of 
Madame Anna Bishop, after a lengthy and vehement eulogy on her 
singing of Guglielmi’s “ Gratias agimus,” the Belfast News thus writes : 
— Not one professional (?) singer in a hundred can master some of 
the passages. The notes literally blacken the page, they are so nume- 
rous, and shakes and every manner of most florid composition fill up 
the reading. The pitch sometimes runs very high, and there are sus- 
tained shakes, and a series of shakes in succession, together with a 
descent of semi-tones, which few singers ever attempt.” After this, 
our friend the Advertiser will have to lay down his perfunctory laurels, 
The Belfast News has achieved the nimbus of absurdity. Through all 
the bombast and rhodomontade, we gain information, nevertheless, of 
M. Jullien’s unprecedented success, and learn that he was about to 
proceed to Armagh. 

_ Our Ser prey from LeEpsstates that the People’s Concerts, given 
in the Town Hall, on the last two Saturday nights, have been eminently 
successful, The first concert was under the direction of Mr. Spark, 
who had the orchestra filled by 120 members of the Leeds Madrigal 
and Motet Society. This well-trained chorus performed, in an admir- 
able manner, several part-songs, choruses, and Mendelssohn’s Lorely, 
Mrs, Sunderland singing the solos. Mr. Mann also contributed to the 
success of the concert by his excellent singing of several ballads. Last 
Saturday, Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Crosland, Mr. Inkersall, and the 


Festival Choral Society, under Mr, Burton’s direction, were engaged, 





LiverrooL.—(From our own Correspondent), — Yesterday 
(Monday) the annual meeting of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society was held in the Cotton Sales’ Room of the Exchange 
Buildings. The chair was occupied by Mr. William Langton, 
who was attended by Mr. Henry Sudlow, the secretary. The 
following are the most interesting paragraphs of the report :— 

“The current expenses of the society have exceeded by a few pounds 
the receipts of the year, a result which must be ascribed to the dimi- 
nished attendance of the public. Considering, however, that the past 
year was one of continued depression in this community, the com- 
mittee see no grounds for discouragement, nor reason to doubt that in 
succeeding seasons the ordinary rate of subscription will prove, as 
heretofore, fully adequate to the ordinary expenditure. 

“The mortgage upon the hall has been discharged, and the total 
liabilities of the society are now £1,234 17s. 3d. 

“The committee have again the pleasure of conveying to the practical 
members their acknowledgments for very valuable services rendered to 
the society during the past season, and likewise wish to express to 
Mr. Henry Sudlow their approval of the zeal and efficiency with which 
he continues to perform his duties as secretary and treasurer. 

“Tt has lately been the practice to give ten subscription and two 
extra concerts, but the committee now beg to propose that the twelve 
concerts shall be included in the subscription, and be divided into 
eight full dress and four undress, 

“ It will be in the recollection of the proprietors that when the arrange- 
ment for the liquidation of the debt upon the building was entered 
into, a pledgo was given that no expense should be incurred in painting 
and decorating the Hall, pending the payment of the calls. Those calls 
being now paid, the committee are of opinion that the subject of clean- 
ing and decorating should be considered, and with this view they have 
obtained some estimates of the probable cost, not based, however, upon 
any precise specification, and therefore merely a guide for themselves 
and for the proprietors, These estimates show that the cleaning, 
painting, and decorating of the Hall in a suitable manner, with the 
necessary restoration of the furniture, would require a sum of about 
£100; and, in order to elicit the opinions of the proprietors upon such 
an important question, the committee have prepared the following 
resolution, which they will submit at the adjourned annual meeting, 
viz. :— 

“ «That it is desirable to paint and decorate the Hall, and that an 
addition of £1 1s, be made to the ordinary subscription for boxes and 
stall for the present year, and the sum so raised be placed at the disposal 
of the committee, to defray the cost.’ 

“ The members of committee who retire by rotation, but who are re+ 
eligible, are as follows:—Mr. H. F. Hornby, Mr. William Langton, 
Mr. P. G. Heyworth, Mr. Henry Booth, Mr. C. Cruttenden, Mr, 
William Scott, Major Bourne, Mr. C. J. Forget, Mr. James P, 
Campbell. 

“ But as the practical members, in accordance with their privilege, 
have nominated Mr. Scott to represent them on the committee, only 
eight other gentlemen can be elected.” 

Several objections were made to the proposal to decorate 
the hall before the whole debt was paid off, but ultimately the 
report was adopted by a large majority, it being suggested that 
when the hall was cleansed and re-decorated, the debt might 
easily be paid off by another festival, A new committee 
was also appointed, and it was agreed that the several accounts 
should all be made into one, for the sake of simplicity. 





From the treasurer’s statement, it appeared that the total ex- 
penditure of the year was £4,477, alk the receipts £3,725, The 
band, organist, conductor, ete., cost £1,506, principals £1,114, 
and lady choristers £221. There was received £1,190 from 
63 boxes at 18 guineas, and £2,376 4s. 6d. from 740 stalls at 3 
guineas, The sale of extra tickets produced £399. 





A SWEETHEART FoR Fourrenor.—A few days ago, a young woman 
having admonished her lover respecting his supposed Unfadth fulness, he 
denied the soft impeachment. Not satisfied with his assurance, she 
took an early opportunity of having her suspicions confirmed, by ob- 
taining ocular demonstration that he had engaged the affections of 
another, The next morning she met her rival near to the Bacup 
Railway Station and offered to dispose of all claim on her unfaithful 
swain on the receipt of fourpence. Her rival willingly accepted the 
proposal, being satisfied that to obtain peaceable possession of a hus- 
band on payment of a groat was a bargain cheap enough. Who does 
not think that there was much more common sense in making such a 





bargain than there would in fighting a duel, or committing suicide ?— 


Bury Times. 
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Paris—(From our own Correspondent).—The revival of 
Rossini’s Semiramide has been the only noticeable feature of 
recent occurrence at thé Italiens. That Grisi should have 
abandoned one of her grandest impersonations—if not her 
grandest—in favour of Madame Penco, naturally surprised the 
general public, No reason has been assigned; but it is 
just possible that Grisi may have objected to the new Assur. 
Signor Badiali, who, though an excellent artist and a good 
florid singer, is as little suited to the Assyrian usurper as to 
the Spanish libertine of Mozart. Semiramidé, nevertheless, 
has had an immense success, principally owing to Alboni’s 
reappearance in Arsace, which seems to have delighted beyond 
measure the subscribers to the Bowffes, who, after her alleged 
resignation of male characters, never expected to behold the great 
contralto again in this one of her most famous parts. Surprise, 
therefore, heightened the pleasure of hearing her sing those 
delicious strains with which she first enraptured the ears of the 
London and Parisian audiences, Alboni,it will be remembered, 
made her first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera, as 
Arsace, in 1847, and the same season made her début at the 
Italiens in the same part. Although received on her entrance 
with marked frigidity by the Parisian public—ostensibly to 
exhibit their distrust of English favouritism—she had not sung 
a dozen bars of the opening air, “ Eccomi in Babylonia,” when she 
threw the audience into a ferment, and her reception through- 
out the entire performance was a perfect ovation. From that 
night Alboni became one of the greatest favourites that ever 
trod the boards of the Italiens, When she gave up her con- 
tralto parts, certain popular operas had to be laid aside alto- 
gether, among them, several of Rossini’s finest—Semiramide, and 
La Donna dei Lago, to wit. 

Arsace is undoubtedly the most important part ever written 
for a contralto, and is as undoubtedly Alboni’s most consummate 
achievement. Not only in the florid music with which the part 
abounds—and which no other living artist can sing like her— 
but in the grandeur and breadth of phrasing, so imperatively 
demanded in the first air and elsewhere, and in that freedom 
and largeness of style, too frequently incompatible with bravura 
singing, without which no artist could attempt the part, does 
— prove —_ ee wonder that such a 
performance, resigned for years, and never again anticipated 
should have thrown the Parisian public into andes Such a 
crowd was not remembered at the Italiens as that which congre- 
gated the first night of Semiramide. Alboni was hailed with a 
perfect tempest of applause on her entrance, and the opening 
recitative of the air, “Eccomi in Babylonia,” so eloquently 
breathed and so exquisitely modulated to the very tone of 
melting pathos, irresistibly carried away the audience and made 
them gre in spite of their desire to listen, The two due 
that with Semiramide and that with Assur—as far as ‘Albont 
was concerned—were both masterpieces of florid and energetic 
vocalisation, and were received with manifestations of intense 
delight. In fine, Alboni’s Arsace may be accepted as a great 
fact in the Italian Opera. It brings back the most accomplished 
of modern singers in her most consummate part, and it will 
tend to restore to the stage some of the too-much neglected 
masterpieces of the greatest of modern masters. 

Madame Penco’s Semiramide seems to have pleased many, 
and to have dissatisfied a few. All agree that she sang well ; 
but the ~~ grandeur and impetuosity were wanting. Signor 
Belart made his first appearance this season—rather Tate for so 
popaler an artist, we opine—as Idreno, and made quite a hit, 

n Rossini’s music, Signor Belart is invariably at home. 

Martha has been revived, with Madame Frezzolini in the part 
of the heroine, vicé Madlle. St. Urbain, and the rest of the 
characters as before, by Signors Mario, Graziani, and Zucchini, 
Madame Nantier-Didiée, &c. Madame Frezzolini is a great 
improvement on Mdlle, St. Urbain in Martha, She is a more 
brilliant and practised singer, and acts with far more point and 
tact. The Irish air, “The Last Rose of Summer,” most sweetly 
sung, was enthusiastically applauded. Mario was as fine as 
ever in the part of Lionel. Signor Graziani, as usual, found 
infinite favour in the eyes of the audience, and Signor Zucchini 
was more energetic than amusing as the amorous old Viscount. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ars 
IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 33, Soho-square. By the app’ 

of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that —e 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are s' expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE—THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON. 
14, EAST PLACE, KENNINGTON ROAD, 








MOSSIEUR ALPHONSE VILLIN (de Paris) Importer 
of Italian, French, and German Strings for all Instruments, List of prices 
and samples forwarded (free) on application. 

The celebrated ACRIBELES, now universally adopted by all Violinists, cannot 
be had GENUINE butat the above address of Monsieur A. Villin, sole and exclusive 
Wholesale Agent for the United Kingdom, 

ROMAN AND NAPLES STRINGS (not to be surpassed) are sold by Monsieur 
Villin fully 15 per cent. cheaper than any other house in the trade in England. 


(THE IMPROVED HARMONIUM.—Mr. W. E. 
EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exbibited in London in 1844), 
calls attention to the improvements he has lately made in this instrument. The 
subjoined testimonial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 
from eminent professors :—~ 





Tue Vat, Krxo’s Roap, Cugtsza, 
March 19th, 1858. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kind I have ever heard. 
Yours very truly, 
To Mr. W. E. Evans. 


\ ALFRED MELLON. 
51, Norfolk-street, Sheffield, 


OARSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE, 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson's, late Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co.’s 
BRONCHIO-THORACIC LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one of the 
most eminent Physicians of the day. 
They are ee od useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and as a general Cough Lozenge unequalled. 
Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s, 6d. ; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s. each, vy Thomas Wilkinson, late Bridge and Co., Chemist, at Bridge’s 
— also Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, 
ndon, W. 


(Une OF ASTHMA, COUGHS & c, BY DR. 

LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Oldham, Chemist, Market 
Place, Wisbeach. ‘*Gentlemen,—From the great quantity of your Wafers I have 
sold, I have had an excellent ss anaes | of wituessing their effects, and [ have 
much pleasure in being able to inform Py that several obstinate cases of asthma and 
coughs have been on cured their use; and indeed, their efficacy in 
general in diseases of the lungs. W. T. OLDHAM” d 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure of 
asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluabie, for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste, Price Is. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 
lls. per box Sold by all medicine vendors. 

Caution.—Every box of the GENUINE medicine has the words ‘‘ DR. LOCOCK’S 
WAFERS” in white letters on a red ground in the Government Stamp, and without 
which words ALL ARE COUNTERFEITS AND AN IMPOSITION. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


CLOSE OF HOLIDAYS. 


The return of Youth to their respective Boardiug-Schools induces a sclicitude 

from Parents and Guardians for their Personal Comfort and Attraction, and , 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
for accelerating the growth and improving and beautifying the hair, 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for improving the skin and complexion, and removing cutaneous eruptions, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

or Pearl Dentifrice, fur rendering the teeth beautifully white, and preserving the 
ums, are considered indis oeble accompaniments to the attainment of those 
ersonal Advantages so universally sought for and admired. 

The only Gexutne of each bears the name of ‘* Rowlands” preceding that of the 
article on the wrapper or label. Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton- 
garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


on the general merits and success of BALFE’S New Opera 


SATANELLA. 


“There are some of his happiest thoughts in it ;—a few of his happiest things,” 
—Atheneum. 

“‘Mr. Balfe has treated his subject in a masterly manner, and has produced a 
work which will gratify the musical connoisseur, while it cannot fail to please the 
general public.”—Sunday Times. 

‘Tt contains some of the prettiest music that Balfe ever wrote.”—Era, 

“Mr. Balfe’s last, maturest, and best opera.”— Weekly Times, 

“There are a great many beautiful things in Balfe’s opera. Several of the 
finales and concerted pieces are masterpieces of construction, brilliancy, and 
dramatic effect.”—JlUustrated News. 

“* Will prove one of the most successful pieces ever put on the stage.”—Daily 

Telegraph. 

1 “ * not think that any of Balfe’s previous works contained finer music than 

is to be found in this opera.”—Daily News. 


Now Ready. 








1. 
“THE POWER OF LOVE,” 
B. 


ALLAD, 
Sung by Miss LOUISA PYNE. 2s. 
*,* Editions in B flat, C, and D (the oyiginal). 

“This will be remembered as one of the most genial of those melodious in- 
spirations for which Mr. Balfe has become so famous.”—The Times, 

* One of the most original and charming of the many charming compositions 
Mr. Balfe’s pen has produced.”—Morning Star. 

“‘ Anything more affecting, and more beautiful than this finale has never been 
heard.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“The most beautiful melody in the opera, and the most charming Mr. Balfe has 
ever written."—Daily Telegraph. 

“* Without doubt one of Mr. Balfe’s happiest inspirations.” —Observer, 

“Tuneful, mysterious, charming.” —Athenceum. 


2. 
““WOULD’ST THOU WIN ME,” 
CAVATINA, 
Sung by Miss LOUISA PYNE. 23. 6d, 
“* A graceful ballad.” —The Times. 


3. 
“SULTANA ZULEMA,” 
ARIETTA, 
Sung by Miss LOUISA PYNE. 33s. 
“The best sustained, most animated and most happily developed piece in 
the opera.” —The Times. 
‘The most lively and graceful in the opera.”—Daily Telegraph. 


4. 
“IN SILENCE, SAD HEART GO,” 


SONG, 
Sung by Miss LOUISA PYNE. 
“Miss Pyne’s original aud beautiful song with its charming prelude, by 
. Lazarus.” — Leader. 


er. 


5. 
“OUR HEARTS ARE NOT OUR OWN TO GIVE,” 
BALLAD, 
Sung by Miss ISAACS. 2s, 
*‘ A favourable example of the cgymposer.”—The Times. 


6. 
“OH WOULD SHE BUT NAME THE DAY,” 
Sung by Mr. ST. ALBYN. 2s. 6d. 
* Quaint and taking.”—T7he Times. 


if 
“THE GLORIOUS VINTAGE OF CHAMPAGNE,” 
DRINKING SONG, 
Sung by Mr. HARRISON. 2s. 6d. 
“Certain to become popular, being exceedingly bold and catching, and written 
in the true bacchanalian vein.”—Musical World. 


8. 
“AN ANGEL FORM.” 


SONG, 
7 Sung by Mr. HARRISON. 2s. 6d. 
*‘Characterised by much sweetness and simplicity."—Musical World. 
‘* Remarkably sweet.”—Sunday Times, 


9. 
“NO PRIZE CAN FATE ON MAN BESTOW,” 


eke te BALLAD, 
jung r. HARRISON. 2s, 6d. 
Another graceful ballad.” The Times. ” 


10. 
ROVERS, RULERS OF THE SEA,” 
THE PIRATES’ SONG, 
_ Sung by Mr. CORRI. 2s, 6d. 
“Spontaneous and eminently characteristic,”—The Times, 


Various arrangements are in the press by BRINLEY RICH 
JULLIEN, LAURENT, BENEDICT, and MADAME OURY ee 


London; Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-atreet. 














By BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


For the Piano. Dedicated to Miss Arabella Goddard. 2s. post free. 
Richards has fully 
in Mr, Thackeray's 


| a segers ; Romance. 


London; Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. Mr, Brinle: 
embodied in his music the feeling and sentiment contain 
incomparable creation, ‘‘ Ethel Newcome.” 


EW GALOP.—“SANS SOUCI GALOP,” for the 
l Piano, by J. Czerkaski, 3s. post-free. Played every night at M. Jullien’s 
Concerts. London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street. 








EW WALTZES.—“La Bella Contessa” Waltzes, by 
J. Czerkaski, are published, price 8s8., by Duncan Davison, 244, 
Regent-street. 


)EW POLKA by ALBERT DAWES.—The “South- 

down Polka,” for Piano, 1s, ; played with immense success by the com- 

poser at the Southdown and other balls.—London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 
street. 








NEw CHORAL SONG by Dr. E. G. MONK.—“ The 
Battle of the Baltic,” for four voices (two sopranos, tenor and bass), Piano 
Poetry by Campbell. London: Duncan Davison, 


ad lib. in vocal score. 2s. 


244, Regent-street. 


EW SONG by JULES BENEDICT.—‘ Now the 

shades grow deeper” (Nun die Schatten dunkeln). 2s. One of the most 

charming compositions from the pen of this popular composer. London: 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


EICHARDT’S POPULAR LIED, “Thou art so near 
and yet so far” (Du bist mir nah’ und doch so fern). 3s. One of the most 
populur songs of the day. London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 











EYERBEER’S SERENADE, “This house to love 

is holy,” for two sopranos, two tenors and two basses, without accompani- 

ment, is published in vocal score, 4s.; and in separate vocal parts, 6d. each, by 
Duncan Bavison, 244, Regent-street. 


EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH— 

(Quatritme Marche aux Flambeaux). For the Piano. Price 5s. Seppeeet 
in honour of the Marriage of the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia—is published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 








EYERBEER’S “THE LORD’S PRAYER,” for four 
I i voices (soprano, alto, tenor and bass), and organ ad lib., with English and 
Latin text, in score, 8s. Separate vocal parts, 6d. each. London: Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


[THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT, by LOUISA YARNOLD. 

New Song, price 3s. (Companion to the same com r’s ‘ Troubadour’s 
Lament.) The poetry by THE HONOURABLE MRS. GREVILLE. Published 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 








ALFE’'S POPULAR SONG, “I’m not in love, re- 
member,” 2s, 6d., sung by Mdlle. Victoire Balfe, and Miss Louisa Vinning 
&c., is published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


H, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN, 2s. 
Balfe’s new song, dedicated to Miss Bianchi Taylor, is published by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 








ACHIANA.—The three compositions of Bach played 

by Miss Arabella Goddard are, No. 1, F scherzando in A minor; No, 2, 

Prelude and fugue on the name BACH, in B flat; and No. 3, Fantasia con 

fughetta, in D major, price 2s. each. These are the only correct editions, and are 
published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


ERRILY, MERRILY SHINES THE MORN 

(The Skylark’s Song), by Alice Foster. Sung by Madame Rudersdorff, 

and tiated encored, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 
street. 
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